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Plymouth Announces 
its New 1936 Car! 
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40 Big New Improvements in Ride and Performance . ECONOMY— All evidence indicates 
18 to 23 miles per gallon of gas. 


T’S HERE ... the biggest, roomiest, most seven and a half new inches of leg room (in SAFETY — Plymouth’s body is Safety 
beautiful Plymouth we’ve ever built. the model shown above)...and two new Steel... Brakes are 100% hydraulic. 


he 1936 Plymouth is again America’s imches of elbow and shoulder room. EL AAR ITY _0f all low-ericod 
ost economical full-size car. Evidence The last trace of road-shock at the wheel ; Plymsuth has mest long-life feat 
ows 18to230rmoremilespergallonofgas. has been removed by anew steering design. s 
Handling this new Plymouth is going to de- . com FORT — Ply mouth s Flo: 
light you. Plymouth’s brakes are 100% Ride plus 11 new comfort improven 
odies are newly reinforced at five major hydraulic...they stop you quick. It’s the ae 
oints. This new car will take even more Safest low-priced car! 
oad-punishment than the sturdy 1935 See...anddrive...andrideinthe beau- _ will gladly put a new Plymouth at your 
Plymouth could. tiful new Plymouth before you buy any disposal...and also explain th official 
new car today. Chrysler Motors Commercial Cre: |it Plan. 
CORP. 


Among more than 40 improvements, the 
ig Plymouth frame is 100% more rigid... 





Eleven new comfort features have been 
dded to Plymouth’s Floating Ride... Any Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto dealer PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSI 


PLYMO The BUILDS 





GREAT CARS 
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You Don’t Have to be Rich to 


RETIRE at 55 on 


‘200 AM 


‘Ts DRAW an income of $200 a 
month for the rest of my life, as 
soon as I’m 55,” said a certain man who 
was discussing his plans for the future. 


“How can you do it on your salary?” 
asked his friend. 


“Easy,” said the first man. “‘I’m buy- 
ing a Retirement Income on the install- 
ment plan. My income of $200 a month 
begins when I’m 55, and it’s guaranteed 
for life. 


“What’s more, if I should drop out of 
the picture before my retirement age, 
my wife would get a regular monthly 
income for the rest of her life.” 


“That sounds good,” said the other, 
“but what if you’re totally disabled, and 
can’t make your payments?” 


“TI don’t have to worry about that 
either. If, before I reach 55, serious ill- 
ness or accident stops my earning power 
for six months, then—so long thereafter 
as I remain disabled —I don’t have to 
pay any premiums that fall due and I 
get a Disability Income besides.” 


“Fine,” said the other. “Can you tell 
me how much this new Retirement In- 
come Plan would cost me?” 


What Does it Cost? 


“How much you need to save each 
month depends on how old you are, 
when you want to retire, and the size of 
the income you will want. 











“Why don’t you write for the book 
called ‘The Phoenix Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan’? They’ll send you a copy 
free. It tells all about how the plan 
works.” 


An Investment That Pays, 
Depression or no Depression 


Here’s your chance to find out how 
little it costs to retire at 55, 60, or 65 
with a monthly income of $100, $200, 
$300 or more, 


Write the necessary information in 
the coupon below and send it now. You 
will be mailed a 24-page book that tells 
all about this new plan which is backed 
by the Phoenix Mutual, an 84-year-old 
company, with over half a billion dollars 
of insurance in force. No cost. No obliga- 
tion. Send for your copy of this free 
book today. The coupon is for your 
convenience. 


ONTH" 


















HOW A MAN 
OF 40 CAN 
RETIRE 15 YEARS 
FROM TODAY 


Here is what $200 a month Re- 
tirement Income, payable at age 
55, will do for you: 


It guarantees when you are 55 
an income of $200 a month for 
life. This income cannot stop un- 
til at least $20,000 has been paid, 
and you can get as much as 
$25,000, $30,000 ormore, depend- 
ing only upon how long you live. 
This important benefit is avail- 
able alone; but if you are insur- 
able, additions can be made to 
your plan by which— 

it guarantees upon death from 
accidental means before age 55 
a Cash Payment to your bene- 
ficiary of $40,000. Or a monthly 
income for life. 


lt guarantees upon death from 
any other cause before age 55 
a Cash Payment to your bene- 
ficiary of $20,000. Or a monthly 
income for life. 


it guarantees in the event of per- 
manent total disability before 
age 55 a Monthly Income for 
you. 

Send for Free Plan Book 
























Puoentx Murua Lire Insurance Co. 
955 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, 
your new book describing Tue Puoenix 
Mutuac Retirement Income Pian. 













PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


Name 












Date of Birth 














LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ities 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. . 
Established in 1851 ! 
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In the correspondence columns 
12 issue, Mr. Little of Chicago 
, “What of it?” 
given to 


RETORT: 
of your Oct. 
propounds the naive question 
In connection with the publicity 
the Ethiopian War. 

His query seems to me incompetent be- 
cause if he knew anything about news, he 
would realize that assassinations in general 
and wars in particular are the cream of the 
news crop; irrelevant, inasmuch as the past 
American forays he mentions had been lo- 
calized by the Monroe Doctrine before they 
started, whereas the Ethiopian affair already 
involves over 50 nations; and immaterial, 
because, as it happens, each of the afore- 
mentioned United States expeditions 
spawned headlines just as the Italian con- 
quest does today. 

If Mr. Little would re-read his eninth 
grade history and start reading his news a 
little more carefully, I think he will see 
- why the minor war makes a major story. 

T. D. Parrott 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
« 


QUESTIONS: Glad you signaled the fact 
that the President’s latest anti-war speech co- 
incided with his California naval review 
(Oct. 12). 

It’s rather inspiring the way he can connect 
the “good neighbor policy” with men-of-war. 
He has liked boats, hasn’t he, ever since he 
was a boy? Had a lot of experience with 
them, too. And not just fishing from yachts: 
He has kept watch under many a 21-gun sa- 
lute. 

In fact, he’s missed only one thing, so far 
as I know—action. If he'd been with the Rus- 
sians at Tsushima or the British at Jutland, I 
think he would have an even better idea of 
what fun it is to be an old salt. 

One other thing in his California speech 
needs cleaning up, He referred, you say, to 
the “liberal spirit” of the State. What did 
he mean? The way they handled the dock 
strike a couple of years back? Or their per- 
ennially firm stand on the Mooney case? Or 
their brotherly attitude toward Japanese im- 
migrants ? 

Or their weather reports? 

JAKE GREEN 

Chicago, III. 


INSANE: Your account of the latest Aus- 
trian flare-up (Oct. 26) proves once more that 
the darkest shadows over Europe today are 
those of individuals, not conditions. “Divide 
and rule” seems to be young Starhemberg’s 
motto for dealing with compatriots. It came 


from Louis XI who not only spread civil war 
in France but inflamed the patriots of Eng- 
land, Italy, and Spain. His modern proto- 
types tread the same bloody path. 

he sign over every European capital 
should be, “No Big Men Wanted!” In 
America we get on the band wagons of many 
soapbox bombasters but we always seem to 
get off again before it is too late. On the 
Continent, one taste of personal allegiance 
makes them permanently insane. 

Tom Crocker, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
@ 


SUGGESTION: In your Oct. 26 issue you 
describe how the French film “La Mater- 
nelle’’ was concocted from shots of real life. 
Hot stuff, I think—why don’t American pro- 
ducers try it for a change? And I don’t mean 
just jungle pictures or CCC camps. The 
French accomplished it by letting children 
act naturally: we might do the same thing 
with some gangsters, cowboys, and blond il- 
literates—and so kill off the more tiresome 
screen “personalities.” 


Newark, N. J. 


ARTHUR WHITE 


* 
VULGAR: Most of your many photo- 
graphic illustrations are highly interesting 
and instructive. Photographs are always 
more entertaining when the subject is 
caught unawares in a natural attitude rather 
than when particularly posed for the cam- 
era, but to exhibit such hairy nakedness as 
is shown in the photograph of Thomas Man- 
ville in the Oct. 26 issue is unnecessary, 
vulgar, and disgusting. Also to show any- 
one in the performance of their personal 
toilet duties, even shaving, is poor taste, it 
seems to me, 

CHARLOTTE W. CLARK 

Norwichtown, Conn. 


EXPENSES: In News-Weexk for Oct. 5, 
you gave on Page 9, details of a presidential 
tour, which you said “amounted to his first 
aso tour for 1936.” 

I should be very much interested to know 
whether such a tour is paid for by the cam- 
paign funds of the Democratic Party or is 
considered a presidential expense. 

JouHANNA BEMUTH 


Editorial Note: Expenditures for the west- 
ern trip came out of the $25,000 travel and 
entertairmment fund annually granted the 
President of the United States. 





Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 140,000 








Finest, Hand- | 
iest Toilet Kit in America 


Here is a rare gem of luggage that’s the delight 
of discriminating people everywhere. A simple 
toilet case—minus loops and gadgets—in which 
you can simply toss your favorite toilet articles, 
Made of the choicest, thick, top-grain oak- ee 
cowhide money can buy . Loa: stitched with 
heavy waxed saddle thread and back-stitched by 
hand. So finely made that it actually becomes 
more beautiful with age. Two sizes, black or 
natural tan—most popular is 914”x414"x214"— 

$6.50. Get one at any good store or postpaid di- 

rect from Hamley & Co., Saddlemakers since 
1883, 101 Court St., Pendleton, Oregon. 


HAMLEY 


MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 


OF cenuine folid feather 











Every seven days News: 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 

the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year ($4) (J, for two years 
($6) (J, and send me a bill. 


Name 





Addr 








City 
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THE De LuxE EDITIONS® 
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Get great books (formerly up to $25) in exquisite 
new editions, for only $1-22 to $1-98 each! 


RAY we send you, without 
cost or obligation, this 
beautiful new De Luxe 
Edition, “STORIES OF 
THE GREAT OPERAS 
And Their Composers” ? 
We invite you thus to see, 

it our’ expense, the remarkable kind of 
book bargains which Charter -Member- 
ship in the De Luxe Editions Club can 
now bring to you! 

For example, this great book was orig- 
inally in three volumes, priced at $10.50. 
Now, as a Club Member, you may read 
t FREE, and then, if you decide to 
keep it, this lovely new one-volume edi- 
tion will cost you ONLY $1.47! 

There is no cost to you in joining the 
Club now. No obligation to “take a 
book” at any time. You pay nothing but 
the Club’s low price for the volumes you 
yourself want—after having first ex- 
imined them free. 

The luxurious bindings, fine printing 
and rich contents of these De Luxe Edi- 
tions are difficult to describe. The aver- 
age book is 6” x 914”. Many are larger. 
Most contain 500 to 600 pages—some 
even over 1,000 pages. Many are gor- 
geously illustrated in color with paintings 
by the greatest masters, drawings and 
photographs. Every volume is complete, 
unexpurgated. Some were $6.50; others 
$9.00; others $10.50, $17.50, even up to 
$25.00! But now you may have them— 
when and if you decide you wish them— 
for as little as $1.22 each, none higher 
than $1.98! 


How These Prices Are Possible 


America’s leading publishers have co- 
operated by allowing us to use the origi- 
nal, first-edition plates*in printing these 
new De Luxe Editions. The authors 
have agreed to smaller royalties. Only 


thus can the prices be so unbelievably 
low. 

Typical of the many remarkable values 
are such De Luxe Editions as “Great 
Works of Art’, $1.89, formerly $5.00; 
“The Travels of Marco Polo”, $1.59, 
formerly $5.00; the beautiful 2-volume 
edition of Balzac’s “Droll Stories” with 
32 color illustrations by Ralph Bar- 
ton (formerly $25.00) now in one unex- 
purgated volume for $1.69; the famous 
$17.50 two-volume edition of “The De- 
cameron,” in one unexpurgated and fully 
translated volume, for only $1.79! 


The Club’s plan of operation is simple. 
Charter Members pay nothing to join, no 
dues later. You may take as few books 
as you wish—the Club’s monthly Fea- 
tured Book when you want it; or no 
book at all. Or, if you prefer, you may 
select one of the Alternate Books de- 
scribed in the Club’s Monthly Advance 
Report, which you as a member will re- 
ceive free. 

The monthly Featured Book is sent to 
you for Free Reading, without cost. If 
you then decide to keep it, you send only 
the low price, plus the few cents postage. 
But if you do not care for it—simply re- 
turn it and forget the matter. 


Send No Money 


Let us send you “Stories of the Great 
Operas” now, on the simple Club plan 
described above. If you like it—then 
send, not the original price of $10.50, but 
ONLY $1.47 plus postage. Otherwise re- 
turn it, without obligation. 

If you love beautiful books—if you 
want the tremendous savings of these re- 
markable low prices—we invite you to 
send the Charter Membership Coupon 
below, without money, now! THE DE 
LUXE EDITIONS CLUB, Dept. 7911, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Read this 
book FREE 


“STORLES OF THE 


GREAT OVERAS And Their 


Composers,”" by Ernest New- 


- man. is typical of De Luxe 


Editions Club bargains. 


This beautiful book is 2% 
inches thick and 8%” x 6”. 
Contains 1,056 pages. Gives 
complete plots and musical 
movements of 30 greatest 
operas, describes composers’ 
lives. Will double your en- 
joyment of Opera in the 
theater or over the radio. 


Printed from identical 
plates of original 3-vol., 
$10.50 edition Also con- 
tains 790 illustrated musical 
quotations. But whether you 
read music or not, you will 
enjoy and profit richly from 
this great book. 

Bound in lifetime, cardinal 
red buckram, richly imprinted 
in gold. One-volume De Luxe 
Edition ONLY $1.47—IF 


S you keep it after Free Ex- 


amination! 


At right and below: The De Luxe Editions colophon 
—hal'mark of craftsmen now creating these fine 
books. And a glimpse of landscaped acres of Country 
Life Press — where De Luxe Editions are printed — 
with fountains, pools, flower beds, known the world 
over as “most beautiful publishing community in 
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FREE CHARTER MEMBERSHIP 


THE DE LUXE EDITIONS CLUB 

Dept. 7911, Garden City, N. Y. 

I accept your invitation to become, without cost or obligation. a Charter Mem- 
ber of The De Luxe Editions Club. This entities me first to examine free, and then 
to purchase if I wish, great books formerly costing up to $25, for only $1.22 
to $1.98 each 

Send each month the Club's Monthly Advance Report, and the Featured Book, 
beginning with ‘‘Stories of the Great Operas and Their Composers,’’ formerly 
$10.50. If 1 keep this book, I will send its special reduced price, $1.47, plus small 
postage and handling charge of fifteen cents. However, should I decide to return 
this or any other book in the future, I may do so, and may choose, if I wish, 
an Alternate Title from the list in the Advance Report. 

As a Charter Member I am under no obligation other than to pay for books I 
myself decide to keep. There are to be no dues or fees; and I may discontinue 
membership at ‘any time. 
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“Go INTERNATIONAL’ 
. .. Sound Advice FROM THE USER 


Beaurirut appearance sells many Internationals — but 
what makes and holds the great legion of International 























owners is far more than appeal to the eye. 

International has not only built TRUCKS for 30 years; 
it has built REPUTATION for a quality product that people 
know can be counted on to deliver hauling economy spread 
over long mileage. The longer you look into what it takes to 
make lasting low-cost truck performance, the more you will 
be pleased with Internationals. 


Your most reliable guide when you buy trucks is the good 


International Truck sizes 
range from Light-Delivery opinion of truck owners and truck drivers as to International 
to powerful Dump and 


Tractor Trucks, starting 2 : 
with %-ton 6-cylinder rugged International Trucks and on the protection afforded 


against the field. Be guided by fundamentals. Depend on 


chassis at by the world’s largest Company-owned truck service organi- 


$400 ; zation. Solve your hauling problem by International invest- 


f. o. b. f i 
om erery ment and free your mind for other problems, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


oa OF AMERICA : ti 
606 S. Michigan Ave. (amcenven — ) Chicago, Illinois 


International 4 to 5-ton 
truck close- coupled to 
semi -trdailer in unusual 
streamline design made 
possible through self- 
compensating fifth 
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INTE RNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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WAR: The Year XIV of Fascism Opens With Quick Marches and 
A Cyclone of Air Bombs; British Lion Roars, Purrs; Negus Flies 


Shots cracked out below. Benito 
Mussolini, rifle in hand, dashed to the 
window. “Ho!” he bellowed, “Steady 
there!” A bullet spit past his ear. He 
laughed. 

Oct. 28, 1922—tthe revolution was on. 
Hundreds of youths wearing black 
shirts milled through the streets of 
Milan, shouting “Viva Il Duce!” Thou- 
sands of others converged, from north 
and south, on the Italian capital. That 
day thirteen years ago Mussolini took 
the road to Rome: 

“Italy is in our hands. We swear to 
lead her back into the ways of her 
ancient greatness.” 

Oct. 28, 1935—in Piazza Venezia, 
70,000 Blackshirts stood shoulder to 
shoulder. Flight after flight of war- 
planes roared overhead, almost scrap- 
ing Rome’s -roof-tops. For hours the 
Fascists, stamping to keep their feet 
warm, cried: “Viva Il Duce!” 

Finally he appeared on a balcony. He 
said seven words: “Col medesimo co- 
raggio incominciamo il quattordicesimo 
anno—With the same courage we start 


the fourteenth year.” Then he turned 
on his heel and vanished. 

The time for words, he felt, had 
passed. His legions now marched on 
another capital—“bringing civilization 
to an impervious corner of Africa’”— 
“launching a new era for Italy and 
Europe.” Of his armies in Ethiopia 
he demanded action. 


BIG PUSH: The March Begins in 
Earnest Across Hills, Deserts 


Last week the man who walked at 
Mussolini’s right in 1922 stood on a 
cloud-swept prow-like escarpment. Far 
below him Emilio de Bono saw his 
works and liked them. His small blue 
eyes, sharp as needles despite 69 years 
of peering on a violent world, singled 
out, one by one, the roads and trails his 
men had built. 

They had converted a mountain wil- 
derness into a scenic paradise: Over 
some 2,000 square miles the peasants 
and mountaineers had shoveled, hacked 
and blasted. Now an efficient commun- 
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ications network knit the A-A-A 
(Adigrat-Adowa-Aksum) front. Sothe 
Duce demanded action? 

The Generalissimo gave the order: 
“On to Makale.” And the war’s big- 
gest offensive began. 

From the Asmara base and new land- 
ing fields behind the front, bombing 
planes rose squad on squad, climbing 
slowly in the rarefied atmosphere. 

Meanwhile from the A-A-A line’s cen- 
ter two columns struggled forward. 
One, under General Diamanti crossed 
the Weri valley—some 20 miles—in the 
amazing time of 24 hours. Their job: 
to guard against a flank attack by Ras 
Ayelu from the west. 

Their achievement: by getting con- 
trol of the Weri valley with its twelve 
streams they assured a natural water 
supply for the 100,000 or more Italian 
and Askari (Eritrean native) troops 
advancing on this front. Heretofore 
water has come to the front lines in 
truckloads of tin cans, over an average 
distance of 40 miles. 

Protected by Diamanti, a column un- 
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Firing at an Italian Plane Over a Camp of Ras Nassibu’s Army, 30 Miles From Harar. The First Mag- 
azine Publication Rights of This and the Following Ethiopian Acme Photos Are Held by News-Werex 
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Only a Small Percentage of Ethiopia’s Troops Are as Well Equipped as These 











der General Pirzio-Biroli struck across 
the valley’s higher reaches. They also 
made good time. The two columns made 
contact in the Makale foothills. As soon 
as they fortified their positions, Genera] 
Santini probably would advance under 
their protection from the Adigrat end 
of the front. His goal: to follow the 
mountain trail straight to Makale. 


Havoc: In the South, Gen. Rodolfo 
Graziani timed a spectacular air offen- 
sive with the northern push. Over a 
front 200 miles wide he sent an armada 
of bombers and pursuit planes across 
the steaming Ogaden wastes and arid 
plateaus, spreading terror. 


Two hundred miles to the northwest 
the warbirds dropped their deadly eggs 
on Magalo, halfway from the Italian 
lines to Addis Ababa. In the northeast, 
they.bombed Sasah Banen on the edge 
of the rich Harar region—the Garden of 
Ethiopia through which Graziani hopes 
to force to the Addis Abahba-Jibuti rail- 
road. 


In the center, the raiders blasted Go- 
rahei, nerve center of the first Ethiopian 
line of defense, wrecking the wireless 
station. Here a decisive battle loomed. 


The stronghold’s commander, Ras 
Desta Demtu, set his men to work 
frantically wrecking all roads approach- 
ing Gorahai and digging huge pits for 
protection against massed tank at- 
tacks. The Emperor’s brother-in-law 
decided to hold the city at all costs 
after conferring last week with the 
Turkish strategist, Wehib Pasha, and 
with Ras Nassibu—called The Lucky- 
Governor of Harar. 


They thought Graziani would attack 
Gorahai first, to get at the Fafan River 
water. Instead—Jibuti reported—he 
pushed his tanks some 30 miles into the 
arid desert straight ahead. Here the 
Italians had 100 miles to go before 
reaching a well. 

Graziani at the same time struck 
along the Ganale Dorya on his extreme 
left and pressed the previous week’s 
advance up the Shibeli valley. 


WiTCHERY: In Addis Ababa, the Em- 
peror kept his nerve. From 2,000 feet 
in the air, an American plane, piloted 
by a French ace, power-dived straight 
at Haile Selassie’s party. Chamberlains 
yelled. But the sovereign kept calm. 


After refusing to go with the French- 
man, the Emperor told his German pilot 
to tune up the three-motored Imperial 
Fokker. He has kept it in good con- 
dition for flights to the front—or a dash 
to Egyptian safety if need be. 


Against his Ministers’ pleas, Haile 
Selassie then flew toward Dessye, hop- 
ing that thousands of warriors march- 
ing to battle in the hills below would 
take heart from his daring. On his re- 
turn he consulted his soothsayer and 
with him confronted the savage tribal 
chiefs who have accused him of cow- 
ardice: 

“This holy man has seen the signs 
in the skies. He says it would bring us 
no luck to attack now.” 

Let Mussolini celebrate his anniver- 
sary—Haile Selassie had one also. After 


Nov. 2, fifth anniversary of his coro- 
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nation, the Imperial army could ad- 
vance with safety. 

Then to placate some deity or other 
the Negus denied having accused the 
Italians of employing gas and dum- 
dums. Dr. Robert Hockman, American 
nead of the Red Cross at Harar, who re- 
putedly made the original charges, fol- 
lowed the Emperor’s example. 


DiptomaTs: To a tense capital one 
incident brought relief. The Italian 
Minister, Count Vinci-Gigliucci, de- 
parted. For sixteen days he had refused 
to budge—the first envoy on record to 
remain in a country that had handed 
him his papers. Reason: One Signor 
di Lauri, consular agent, had left Maga- 
lo and then disappeared. Until he re- 
appeared, Count Vinci-Gigliucci would 
remain. 

Last week Signor di Lauri arrived at 
Hadama on the Addis Ababa-Jibuti 
railroad. An inveterate bug-hunter, he 
had been chasing butterflies along the 
trail—his last chance before returning 
to a humdrum desk in Rome or Milan. 

Other diplomats traveled, too. Jesus 
Afevork; unhappy Ethiopian Minister 
to Rome, left with his Italian wife and 
their two children. Tecle Hawariate, 
Minister to France, fled Europe’s cold, 
damp Winter to take up arms for his 
country. 

3iaten Gueta Wolde Mariam sped 
Parisward to replace Hawariate. He 
brought his wife, small daughter and 
4-year-old son, Pascal. Despite the sign 
Defense de se pencher dehors, Pascal 
leaned out of the Wagons-lits window 
all the way between Lyons and Paris. 

He got an eyeful of La Belle France. 
“Why does Mussolini want to take our 
country,” he asked papa, “when there 
is so much other beautiful land?” 


EMPIRE: Sir Samuel Borrows 
A Word-Dagger From the Bard 


In the capital of the realm on-which- 
the-sun-never-sets, another veteran of 
the March on Rome kept watch. Dino 
Grandi, grown sleek and sly in the ways 
of diplomacy, sat in a crowded Com- 
mons gallery and heard Empire-makers 
growl, purr and roar (see page 16). 

Fateful purring came from Sir Sam- 
uel Hoare, Britain’s most emblazoned 
post-war Foreign Minister. From a 
recent tirade by George Bernard Shaw 
he borrowed an oratorical stiletto to 
condemn “the bloodthirsty pacifists’’ 
who would have held up Mussolini at 
the point of an 8-inch gun. 

The idea of military sanctions, he 
went on in his toneless schoolmaster 
voice, “has been definitely dropped.” 
And there was still “a breathing space” 
before the League met Oct. 31 to act 
on economic sanctions. “Cannot this 
eleventh-hour chance be used” to seek 
a compromise with ‘a fellow member, 
old friend and former ally?” 

Next day Premier Stanley Baldwin 
backed up his Foreign Minister: “We 
have never had war in our minds. The 
use of that word ... is very danger- 
ous.” He noted “a lull” in the diplo- 
matic crisis. This brought Lloyd George 
to his feet: 

“Lull! You have just worked together 
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50 nations to break Italy down and 
that’s a lull! An amazing statement!” 
The Welshman shook his white mane: 
“If there is a lull, it must mean this 
government ... has given guarantees 
oo « OO Stay?” 

The war-premier’s insinuation that 
Britain, France and Italy secretly 
worked together behind the League’s 
snowy smoke-screen typified the tenor 
of the session, which almost broke up 
when Leopold Amery, once member of 
the Supreme War Council, growled: 


There is something rather humorous in a 


gorged and satiated lion reproving a hungry 
young tiger, saying it sympathizes with him, 
but his appetite must be satisfied in accordance 





secure and lasting command of the 
Mediterranean! I do not think Musso- 
lini would have embarked on his 
Ethiopian adventure but for the pro- 
found preoccupation of France with 
respect to Germany and the real or 
supposed naval weakness of Great 
Britain.” 

He lost no time in turning on the 
Reich: “The whole country is now an 
armed camp. It is becoming incom- 
parably the most heavily armed nation 
in the world. It is the nation’most com- 
pletely ready for war. That’s the 
dominant factor in the world today.” 

On this gloomy note Parliament went 
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Ethiopia in Two Parts: Il Duce’s Reported ‘Minimum’ Peace Terms—lItal- 
ian (Black Arrowheads) and Ethiopian (Shaded) Armies Mass for Battle 


with the rules of the vegetation society of which 
the lion has been the last joining member. 


After order had been restored, the 
League army’s generalissimo, Anthony 
Eden, calmly assured his colleagues 
that Geneva would not deviate one inch 
from its announced peace-enforcement 
program. 

‘ARMED Camp’: Hoare, Baldwin, Lloyd 
George and others thrilled the Com- 
mons. But Winston Churchill—preach- 
ing at the third and final session for 
more and better warships—shook it to 
its fundament. The ex-Admiralty Lord 
—who hopes to get this post in the next 
cabinet—deftly revived the Menace of 
Dictators. 


“We must without delay provide for 








home for the Nov. 14 elections. In his 
dissolution message, George V_ ex- 
pressed “grave concern” over the inter- 
national situation. 








REeETuRNS: Italians read the news from 
London with enthusiasm. But this soon 
turned to gloom. Hoare’s “breathing 
space” did not bring at once the hoped- 

‘for compromise that would erase the 
threat of an Anglo-Italian armed clash. 

Apparently the British refused to 
treat with Mussolini on the basis of 
his “minimum requirements” in Ethi- 
opia. These he kept from the public; 
but the diplomatic grapevine gave 
them as: 














1—Annexation of or creation of a puppet 
state in Tigre. 2—Nominal independence, with 
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preponderant Italian influence, for Amharic 
Ethiopia—roughly the western half (see map). 
38—Virtual Italian protectorate over the east- 
ern plateaus and lowlands. This would facili- 
tate construction of a railroad linking Eritrea 
and Somalia. 

The Duce made one overt peace 
gesture. He ordered a division back 
from Libya. But if he thought Britain 
would reduce her Mediterranean ar- 
mada, he guessed wrong. The Admiral- 
ty did recall H.M.S. Resolution to home 
waters—one ship for 17,000 men! But 
the same bulletin ordered H.M.S. 
Ramillies, of the same 29,000-ton class, 
to Alexandria. 


Here 45 destroyers still cluttered up 
the harbor. Offshore wallowed the 
mighty Queen Elizabeth and Revenge. 
In and about the port, awed roof-gazers 
saw a dozen cruisers, a score of torpedo 
boats and a school of submarines, one 
of which—said to be the only one ever 
built—lays mines. 


TROUBLES: Some of those who watched 
from housetops’ spit Allah-curses 
through their teeth. For these Egyp- 
tians, Ex-Premier Ismail Pasha Sidky 
spoke in Cairo: “We do not feel any 
danger from Italy in Libya. Italian 
intervention in Ethiopia does not affect 
seriously our interests in the Blue Nile 
—which have been exaggerated.” 


Britain—by sending troops and war- 
ships to Egypt without consulting 
Cairo—had violated her trust; she had 
treated the country with hardly more 
respect than Italy had treated Ethiopia. 
Sidky feared serious internal troubles. 


U. S. ALoor: Twice last week Presi- 
dent Roosevelt (see page 9) had 
scrambled eggs and Cordell Hull for 
lunch. The Secretary of State gave him 
details of an invitation from Geneva: 
America would be given an opportunity 
to befriend peace and the League by 
cooperating in economic’ sanctions 
against Italy. 

After the second dish of eggs, Mr. 
Roosevelt decided he had committed 
his people far enough. Mr. Hull then 
proclaimed this government would re- 
main “alert and aloof.” He. informed 
Geneva the United States already had 
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A Southbound Column Takes Cover When Italian Air Raiders Are Sighted 


taken action that “would not be with- 
out effect in discouraging war.” 

As a result of action “already taken,” 
Italy’s finest passenger ship, the Rex, 
arrived from New York last week with 
only 300 passengers. And Hugh Grant 
became a candidate for the title of 
Most Zealous American. 

In Rome, Grant packed up to take a 
new post—American Minister to Al- 
bania. Only 100 miles of land and 250 
of sea separated him from Tirana. But 
no non-Italian ships crossed the Adri- 
atic. Would he travel on a belligerent’s 
vessel? No, sir. 

So he hired a car and started over- 
land. After bumping more than 1,000 
miles—largely over terrible Dalmatian 
roads—he would reach his destination, 
tired but true blue. 


HEADLINERS: No War for Girl 
Writer; Fleas for Press Beau 


Fay Gillis Wells tired of Addis Ababa 
handouts and decided to see the war for 
herself. The 26-year-old flying friend 
of the late Wiley Post took leave of her 
flying war-correspondent husband, Lin- 
ton Wells, and went to Jijiga. Thence 
she sleuthed down the Somaliland bor- 
der, seeking ‘‘the most elusive of wars.” 

She saw or heard no sign of it. At 
Bohotleh the Camel Corps got her— 
“traveling in closed territory without a 
permit”—and shipped her to Berbera. 
Two days later she escaped in a two- 
ton truck and made for the war. Again 
the Camel Corps bottled her at Bohot- 
leh. Still no sign of war. This time the 
Commissioner held her at Berbera for 
deportation to Aden. 


@ John T. Whitaker, The New York 
Herald Tribune’s “Beau Brummel 
Abroad,” investigated a Coptic church 
at Adigrat and got fleas in his pants. 
He spent a day “reading his under- 
wear,” as Fascists cheered. Then he 
broadcast over CBS: “Adigrat is a 
pigsty in paradise.” 


@ Floyd Gibbons, Hearst giant, broke 
down. They flew him to Khartum to 
recover from altitude. 


anoee 
Haile Selassie’s Gift to King George: 
Pat Doesn’t Feel So Well These Days 


INTERNATIONAL 
Joseph and Benjamin Martin: The Sons 
of Ethiopia’s British Minister Enlist 
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NEW DEAL: President Back From Vacation With 


Plans for Work-Relief, Neutrality, Permanent AAA 


Aug. 4 a year ago, the cruiser Hous- 
ton docked at Portland, Ore., bringing 
the President of the United States back 
from a four-week vacation voyage. 
Franklin Roosevelt smiled cheerfully. 
But he found the country threatened 
with vast labor strikes. A great drought 
molested Western crops. And business 
recovery seemed stalled. 

Last week the Houston docked at 
Charleston, S. C., at the end of another 
Presidential vacation. This time there 
seemed more reason for the smile that 
creased the sun-tanned Roosevelt face. 

Since August, 1934, freight carload- 
ings had risen 21 per cent. Average 
stock prices were up 37 per cent. In- 
dustrial employment had reached the 
highest point since November, 1930. 

In his first speech after landing, the 
President proclaimed that progress had 
come because of—not in spite of—the 
New Deal. To 40,000 South Carolinians 
gathered to hear a short, informal talk 
in Charleston, he insisted: “We are 
coming back more strongly than ever 
before because we planned it that way 
—and don’t let anybody tell you differ- 
ently.” 

Then thé President boarded a special 
train for Washington, where three 
major problems clamored for swift at- 
tention. 


FARMERS: At his opening press con- 
ference, Mr. Roosevelt picked an easy 
issue for his first post-vacation tussle: 
Farm-relief. 

On the AAA page of the New Deal’s 
record he wrote cheerful approval. Agri- 
cultural Adjustment, he announced to 
reporters, had increased farm buying 
power and spurred industry. From an 
emergency measure, it now stood ready 
for transformation into a “long-time, 





Burst Into High on Approvals 


more permanent plan for American 
agriculture.” 

The President’s tribute to AAA 
showed strategic timeliness. Two days 
later, 600,000 producers from 31 States 
cast their ballots in the 1935 Federal 
referendum on corn and hog control. 
By a vote of nearly 6 to 1—far more 
conclusive than last year’s—they en- 
dorsed the New Deal’s' program. 
Promptly, officials began drafting a 





ROOSEVELT IN COLOR 





On page 23 of this issue NEWS-WEEK pre- 
sents the first full color action photographs of 
a President of the United States ever to be pub- 
lished. These pictures of Mr. Roosevelt were 
taken by a new color film which is only 10 per 
cent slower than ordinary black-and-white 
negative exposures. The process is so new 


that only one engraving plant in this country 
has been able to make the color separation 
plates from the single film on which the pic- 
tures were recorded. 








ACM 
Controller General McCarl: He 


four-year extension plan for supervised 
corn-hog output through Federal sub- 
sidy. Among other commodities sched- 
uled for renewed control: wheat, rye, 
cotton. 

” Farm problems promised more head- 
aches for Republicans than for Demo- 
crats. Unless the GOP could find an 
effective campaign substitute to replace 
AAA, the Middle West might vote solid- 
ly New Deal. Among prominent Re- 
publicans, only Frank Knox, [Illinois 
publisher with a hankering for White 
House tenancy, had thus far risked an 
anti-AAA plank: The well-worn agri- 
cultural tariff and export bounty 
scheme. Wanly but hopefully the GOP 
looked forward to getting a better break 
when the Supreme Court considers 
AAA’s constitutionality this December. 





Chester Davis and Secretary Wallace: 
Farmers Endorse Their Program 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


NEUTRALITY: To lunch with the Presi- 
dent, Secretary of State Hull came 
across the street from the State, War 
and Navy Building. With him he 
brought the nation’s most important 
diplomatic question: How to reply to 
the League of Nations’ invitation to 
comment on League sanctions against 
Italy. Over the luncheon table the 
two agreed on a non-committal reply 
(see page 5). 


Rewer: On his return to the capital, 
Mr. Roosevelt found his gargantuan 
work-relief program bogged down. He 
had promised jobs to 3,500,000. Less 
than half that number had landed 
them. At the President’s urging, Con- 
troller General McCarl began approv- 
ing WPA warrants with a burst of 
speed. Funds which had been trickling 
slowly through the McCarl funnel start- 
ed to pour out in a golden stream. 

WPA boosted its employment rate 
from 13,000 to 55,000 daily. Dallas 
Dort, young head of WPA’s division of 
investigation, spread agents—dubbed 
W-men by the press—over the country 
to see that work-relief dollars went 
where they were supposed to. 

In a radio speech urging support of 
the Mobilization for Human Needs, the 
President voiced optimism: “The com- 
ing month will see the great majority 
of these (3,500,000) people at work.” 


+ 
SCHULTZ: Four That Took the 
Sword Perish With the Sword 


Arthur Flegenheimer had ambition. 
In the sixth grade, he put aside school- 
books and lead pencils. Before long he 
carried lead pipe instead. He went 
through a complete apprenticeship. 


First he stole laundry bags from de- 
livery trucks. Then, as contact thug 
for Marcello Poffo he “called” on dice- 
shooting parties slow to pay their pro- 
tection dues. 

By the time Prohibition arrived with 





WIDE WORLD 
Dallas Dort: He Heads 
the WPA Police Force 
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novel ideas in law-breaking, Flegen- 
heimer had acquired a brief reforma- 
tory record and a fighting name—Dutch 
Schultz, after a local gunman. He saw 
beer bubbling with profits, and put his 
executive ability to work. By 1930 a 
fleet of trucks, a tight grip on key 
breweries, and a squadron of rapid- 
firing followers had made him undis- 
puted Beer King in upper Manhattan 
and the Bronx—with a supposed annual 
income of $2,000,000. 

But Prohibition’s repeal hacked at 
the pegs of the Schultz fortune. For 
inspiration Dutch turned to Harlem. 


NumBerRS: By a stroke of African 
genius, Caspar Holstein, dusky ex-por- 
ter, had conjured up a numbers game 
—based on racetrack betting—to sepa- 
rate Negroes from their spare cash. 
Harlemites flocked to invest their dimes. 
Then Schultz stepped in. He gave Hol- 
stein lieutenant’s rank in his private 
army. He transformed the numbers 
game into a major racket, controlled by 
bullets. 


Not content, gangdom’s Big Busi- 
nessman took over every other racket 
in sight, including slot machines, loan 
sharking at 20 per cent weekly inter- 
est, and labor union strong-arming. 
Shrewdly he greased police and political 
palms. Authorities developed a strange 
inability to find evidence against him. 
His operations won him the State title 








Texas Policemen Search Waterfront Strikers for Weapons 


of Public Enemy No. 1 and a fortune 
estimated at $7,000,000. 

But Schultz showed none of the big 
gangster’s usual traits. He dressed con- 
servatively and counted every penny he 
spent. He drank little and never played 
cards. He did no swaggering. He “mis- 
tered” all the men and bowed to all the 
ladies. 


TROUBLEs: Eventually Schultz got in- 
to one jam out of which he couldn’t 
easily bow. In 1933, the Federal Gov- 
ernment began a drive to jail him on 
tax-evasion charges. For two years 
Schultz played hide-and-seek with his 
pursuers. Then Federal agents hunting 
public enemies got orders to “shoot to 
kill.” ‘Terrified, the mob leader howled 
for the protection of a cell. 

Twice this year Schultz stood trial in 
northern New York. Each time he 
made the supreme sacrifice of untying 
his pursestrings. He bought drinks for 
the townsmen, hired local lawyers, and 
spoke in low, modest tones. At Syra- 
cuse, the jury split 8 to 7. At Malone, 
Dutch—in the role of persecuted hero 
—won acquittal. 


But troubles piled up. The gangster 
still had one tax indictment count to 
face in a southern New York court. 
Worse, his legal woes had forced him to 
leave his rackets in the hands of under- 
lings. They lacked the master’s touch. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Dangerous competitors began “mus. 
cling” into his territory. 

One evening last week gunmen set 
out to exterminate Schultz and all his 
tribe. In a Newark chophouse they left 
Dutch and three aides punctured with 
bullet holes. Ninety minutes later an- 
other Schultz confederate, together with 
a friend, met a blast of gunfire in a2 
Manhattan barber shop. 


Exit: At the Newark City Hospital, 
Schultz lingered painfully: “This is the 
end of the journey. It’s death for me.” 
Photographers turned down bedcovers 
and lifted bandages to let cameras click 
at blood flowing from a deep abdominal 
wound. Delirious, the dying gangster 
moaned: “Bring the boys ... Come 
heavy. There’s work to be done.” 

Two of his lieutenants died before 
him, one after him. Newspaper readers 
gobbled stenographic reports of the 33- 
year-old chief’s ravings for “Mama” 
and “French Canadian bean soup.” 
After 22 hours, doctors pulled the sheets 
over Schultz’s head. 

Few mourned their bloody exit. Un- 
derworld chroniclers recorded at least 
135 butcherings upon which Schultz 
had climbed to power. Among them: 
Vincent and Peter Coll, Fats McCarthy 
and Legs Diamond, all top names in 
New York gangland. But as Schultz 
tossed on his deathbed, his mother had 
sobbed: “Why should anyone want to 
shoot my son?” 


° 
STRIKE: Guns, Knives in I.L.A.’s 


Fight to Dominate Longshoremen 


Organized labor encounters its most 
effective opposition in the South. Na- 
tive conservatism and an abundance of 
cheap labor combine to resist the 
unions’ chief weapon—the strike. 

Early in October, labor started a 
fight along a 1,000-mile Southern water- 
front—from Corpus Christi, Texas, to 
Pensacola, Fla. Oct. 1, the New Or- 
leans local of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, American Fed- 
eration of Labor affiliate, called a strike. 
Its 3,300 members demanded the right 
to represent all New Orleans long- 
shoremen in bargaining with employers. 
I.L.A. men in eight other great Gulf 
ports quit in sympathy with the New 
Orleans local. But shipowners hired 
special guards to protect non-strikers 
—members of company-dominated in- 
dependent unions—and continued to 
load cargo. 

Slugging and stabbing punctuated 
the strike’s first three weeks. Then, 
last week, guns roared. Bullets cut 
down a striker at Port Arthur, Texas. 
At Lake Charles, La., company deputies 
answered the pickets’ sporadic firing 
with machine-gun blasts. From behind 
barricades, strikers shot and killed three 
guards and wounded seven. Gov. O. K. 
Allen promptly closed the port for 
three days. 

Despite violence, the Gulf strike, like 
so many others in the South, had borne 
little fruit. But local unions turned 
hopeful eyes toward ports where LL.A. 
has a firmer grip. If northeastern and 
Pacific Coast longshoremen refused to 
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handle “hot” cargoes loaded by Gulf 
port strikebreakers, pressure on South- 
ern shipowners would be intense. 


From New York, Joseph P. Ryan, 
head of I.L.A.’s 30,000 dock workers, 
hurried to Galveston, Texas, to en- 
courage the striking locals: “Your 
prothers in the I.L.A. in New York, and 
maybe on the Pacific Coast, are going 
to give you 100 per cent support.” 


LETTERS: Young Roosevelts Are 


A Political Issue in Bay State 


A month ago John and James Roose- 
velt rammed their car against a train 
at an East Boston grade crossing. Last 
week echoes of the smash rumbled into 
Massachusetts politics. 


Mrs. Constance Lodge Williams, 
daughter of the late Henry Cabot 
Lodge, arch-Republican Senator, had 
sent Frank A. Goodwin, State Motor 
Vehicles Registrar, a scorching letter: 
“How many times does one have to 
drive through a red light into a train 
before being disciplined? ... Do the 
same rules apply to others as to the 
Roosevelts? I was under the impres- 
sion you were trying to improve traffic 
conditions in Massachusetts. My mis- 
take.” 

To Mrs. Williams, active in Republi- 
can politics, Goodwin wrote back: “Thou- 
sands of accidents are happening in 
Massachusetts, and this is the first 
time I ever knew you to write to any- 
body. Why did you pick out Roosevelt ? 

. You and the rest of the women who 
hink they are politicians are ... the 
ruination of the Republican Party. I 
am running this office, and you just 
take care of your own business.” 


RAID: N. Y. Officials Remove the 
Signs of Japanese Good-Will 


For three days last week Mayor 
Fiorello LaGuardia’s reception cham- 
ber in New York’s City Hall looked like 
an Oriental art shop. Around the room 
lay Japanese jewel boxes, etchings, 
necklaces, kimonos, fans, and scores of 
knickknacks. 


M. Y. Inomata, beaming representa- 
tive of 100 Japanese civic officials, cere- 
moniously presented the good-will of- 
ferings. In behalf of the City of New 
York, the Mayor gave formal thanks, 
announcing that the finest pieces in the 
collection would go to the city museum, 
the rest to city schools and institutions. 
As for the countless dolls and toys 
which accompanied the choicer works 
of art, LaGuardia suggested the Board 
of Estimate drop in and “take some- 
thing home to the kids.” 


Like a swarm of locusts, board mem- 
bers descended on the reception room. 
With a faultless eye for the finest pieces, 
they scooped up costly etchings, deli- 
cately carved fans, musical instru- 
ments, and Oriental jewelry. Assistants 
helped Aldermanic President Bernard 
S. Deutsch pile armfuls of plunder into 
his limousine. James J. Lyons, Bronx 


Borough President, grunted under the 
weight of a koto—Japanese harp. 

To city schools and charity homes 
next day the embarrassed Mayor sent 
the sparse remains of his good-will tro- 
phies—mostly dolls and trinkets. Mr. 
Lyons came to his partial rescue: The 
Borough President offered his booty to 
the Metropolitan Museum—for tempo- 
rary exhibition. 

e 


CHECK: Ton of Black Diamonds 
Brings Dealer a Tidy Windfall 


Anti-New Dealers last week had a 
quarter-million dollar laugh at an al- 
phabet agency. Conveniently, they 
failed to explain that the butt of their 
joke was a Republican-controlled state 
organization. 

George Duggan, Vineland, N. J., coal- 
dealer, fingered a letter from the State 
Emergency Relief Administration. For 
a ton of coal shipped to a relief ap- 
plicant he expected $12. But it seemed 
ERA favored higher coal prices. Into 
Duggan’s hands fluttered a check— 
drawn by ERA’s finance director, Lee 
Pickard, Republican, and endorsed by 
State Treasurer William H. Albright, 
Republican—for $250,000. 

Straightaway Duggan—with a title of 
Town Wag to maintain—told neigh- 
bors what he planned to do with his 
“inheritance”: give his five employes a 
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WIDE WORLD 
With Japanese Gifts, Mayor LaGuardia Found Himself Generous to a Fault 


six-month holiday, clear the new high 
school’s debt, underwrite the Elks’ 
crippled children’s fund, and support 
all the relief cases in the community. 

At the Vineland National Bank, Dug- 
gan tossed his check to a startled 
cashier: “TI’ll take it in one dollar bills.” 
The bank didn’t have that much money. 

Then Duggan telephoned ERA at 
Newark. Worried officials implored 
him to drive his car and the stray 
check to their offices: They had in- 
tended mailing it to Trenton’s Broad 
Street Bank, as a routine transfer of 
State funds. 

That day Duggan finally got his $12. 
For his quarter-million dollar auto- 
mobile ride the State paid him $5 ex- 
penses. 


HEARST: Publisher Threatens to 
Sing; ‘California, Here I Go’ 


Rarely does a week pass for William 
Randolph Hearst without his signing at 
least one editorial and plastering it over 
his 28 newspapers. Recently Paul Mal- 
lon, correspondent for the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance, boldly asked 
the 72-year-old publisher whether he 
actually wrote everything that bears 
his name. Last fortnight Hearst re- 
plied: 


That, Sir, is not a very complimentary 
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question 
articles 
write. .. 

At night things cool off and quiet down. 
The stars come out Then—if ever—a 
stray thought is likely to come swirling out 
of the darkness like a bat and light on you. 
That is the time I do my writing, such as it 
is. 

One night last week bats swirled 
over Wyntoon, the publisher’s fabulous 
new 50,000-acre ranch in northern 
California. William Randolph Hearst 
took pen in hand. He wrote to Variety, 
theatrical trade journal, which had re- 
ported he was about to abandon his 
actual residence in California and re- 
turn to New York, his legal residence 
for 30 years: 


I read your article of Sept. 30 stating that 
I am leaving California. Heavens knows I] 
do not want to leave ... but it is utterly 
impossible for me to remain here ... The 
(new) California income tax law goes to 
15 per cent. Add to this the Federal income 
taxes and the New York taxes, plus many 
other taxes, and J find that over 80 per cent 
of my income will go in taxes. .. 

The California law contains the peculiar 
provision that if anyone remains in 
California six months of any year, he there- 


. Of course I write my signed 
Anybody who can think can 
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William Randolph Hearst: ‘Any- 
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Hearst’s San Simeon Estate: Even California Is Impressed 





by becomes ... subject to the California in- 
come taxes ... This, of course, will prevent 
many well-to-do people from being even 
part-time residents of the State. 

Next day Hearst gave the press an- 
other statement on the same subject. 
Excerpt: 

Of course, the tax problem is not due en- 
tirely to California tax laws. The imposi- 
tions of the Federal Government are the 
more intolerable and unreasonable ... It is 
a sort of sheep-shearing process ... When 
the victim is shorn to the hide he is thrown 
incontinently back into the naked and shiv- 
ering flock to raise more wool for next year’s 
shearing. 

Woot: Hearst friends couldn’t help 
smiling at the picture of the big-framed 
multi-millionaire as a shorn and shiver- 
ing exile from the land of sunshine. 

Even California never dreamed of 
anything more incredible than Hearst’s 
San Simeon, his 270,000-acre ranch 
midway between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. A collection of gigantic 
castles, San Simeon has its own 
theatres, railroad sidings, and zoo. 
When there, the publisher generally 
surrounds himself with 40 to 60 guests 
and lives like a legendary Pharoah. He 
makes countless long-distance calls 
from phones conveniently concealed be- 
hind the shrubs and classic statues that 
dot the grounds. 

Recently Hearst tired of improving 
San Simeon and began spending his 
time far to the north at Wyntoon, his 
current pet. There he is building an 
entire Bavarian village, an airport, and 
all the lavish extravagances that make 
up a Hearst principality. 

Californians found it hard to believe 
that Hearst might desert his vast hold- 
ings in the State. But, enormous as 
they are, his Western kingdoms com- 
prise only a fraction of his $220,000,000 
empire. He owns other ranches, thir- 
teen magazines, eight radio stations, 
two news services, great quantities of 
New York real estate, movie companies, 
newspapers, and gold mines. 


Were? If Hearst should carry out 
his threat, where would he go? Inti- 
mates reported he planned to set up a 
home in Saratoga Springs, fashionable 
New York Spa. Meanwhile, they said, 


he would take over two floors in the 
swank Ritz Tower apartment hotel, 
which tops his $40,000,000 Manhattan 
property holdings. 

Gov. Dave Sholtz of Florida wired 
the publisher an invitation to move to 
the Everglades State where he “may 
live in comfort free from the embar- 
rassment of confiscatory taxation.” 
Atlantic City and Seattle likewise en- 
tered bids for Hearst millions. 


BiurF: Most wealthy Californians— 
including Louis B. Mayer, movie mon- 
arch, and Max Fleischmann, yeast 
maker—seconded Hearst’s tax com- 
plaint. But one well-to-do native son 
didn’t. On the front page of his Los 
Angeles Illustrated Daily News, Man- 
chester Boddy branded Hearst’s an- 
nouncement as “an insolent... bluff.” 

Many Hearst lieutenants insisted 
“the Chief” was sincere. But outsiders 
could point to at least four facts which 
made a Hearst transplanting seem un- 
likely: 

1—Threats to leave California to 





THE FEDERAL WEEK 


THE PRESIDENT: 
Announced plans to make permanent the pol- 
icies embraced in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act (see page 9). 





DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of Labor Perkins reported indus- 
trial employment in September reached 
the highest level since November, 1930; 
combined payrolls in industry exceeded 


those for August by $12,000,000 a week. 

Secretary of State Hull informed League of 
Nations of United States’ position on Italo- 
Ethiopian war (see page 5). 

OTHER AGENCTES: 

Controller General McCarl approved WPA 
projects totaling $1,500,000,000 (see page 
9). 

National Youth Administration disclosed 
plans to give local governments funds for 
putting 94,000 young people to work. 

Interstate Commerce Commission rejected 
the application of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad for a loan ot 
$5,000,000 (see page 36). 

Securities and Exchange Commission began 
moves to bar Michael J. Meehan from 
New York exchanges. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Oct. 26) 
Receipts ....cceccsccccssssecens $50,582,834.88 
Expenditures ..cccccceccccscses $171,569,831.42 





ne EO COETE LETT Cacvceecs $1,510,218, 353.59 
Deficit, fiscal year ..cccccces:s $1,314,112,703.89 
PUG GOW che edicdicdccte $29,446,482,899:19 
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avoid taxation are old stuff. Last year 
movie companies loudly dickered with 
Florida realtors—but made no exodus. 

2—Hearst has consistently used every 
known weapon to fight income tax 
laws and boost sales taxes. Last Spring, 
he waged heavy war against the then- 
projected State income tax law. Legis- 
lators threatened to summon him to 
explain his “persistent campaign... 
of misrepresentation” against the meas- 
ure. 

3—Even while Hearst talked of mi- 
grating, carpenters and stonemasons 
were enlarging his Wyntoon domain. 

4—Most important of all: Five days 
before Hearst announced his departure, 
Charles J. McColgan, State tax com- 
missioner, sent out multigraphed an- 
nouncements that made Hearst’s com- 
plaint seem groundless. Under the new 
law, McColgan pointed out, temporary 
residents must hand over taxes only on 
income derived from sources within the 
State—which they would have to pay 
if they had never set foot in California. 
Six months’ stay in the State would 
subject visitors to full income taxes 
only if they could not prove legal resi- 
dence elsewhere, 


OLD AGE: Townsendites Have to 
Hang Out SRO Sign at Chicago 


In trucks, trains, buses, planes, 
streamlined limousines and steaming 
flivvers, 5,000 gray-haired old men and 
women last week hurried to Chicago. 
From Turlock, Calif., Mrs. Bessie Os- 
wald and Mrs. Hattie Moss, both 65, 
hitch-hiked. From Boston came Mrs. 
Emma Thomas, 92. 

The lobby of Chicago’s Stevens Hotel 
took on the air of a mammoth old folks’ 
home as the aged pilgrims paid $2 reg- 
istration fees and donned shiny dele- 
gates’ badges. With a sprinkling of 
younger enthusiasts, they jammed the 
hotel’s ornate ballroom. There weren’t 
enough seats to go around, but it 
didn’t matter. They sang, cheered, and 
prayed with the spirit of a revival con- 
gregation. 
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Presently a spindly, long-faced man 
of 68 stepped to the front of the plat- 
form. Dr. Francis Everett Townsend 
waited for deafening cheers to sub- 
side. Then he addressed his disciples— 
delegates from Townsend Clubs in 
every State, assembled for the first 
national Townsend Plan convention. 


“We have become,” he shouted, “an 
avalanche of political power that no 
derision, no ridicule, no conspiracy of 
silence can stem... If we leave here 
with our work undone, the curse of 
Cain will fall upon us and our unhappy 
country.” 


Report: Just’ two years ago the 
lean, modest physician from Long 
Beach, Calif., concocted his plan to save 
the nation. It was simple: Levy a 2 
per cent tax on every business trans- 
action and use the proceeds to give 
$200 a month to every American over 
60—on condition that he spend the full 
amount every 30 days. The proposal 
swept the country. Townsend soon 
claimed 30,000,000 signatures on his 
petitions. 

Later, as economists shot holes in 
the scheme, Eastern and Southern fol- 
lowers dwindled materially. But in 
California — foremost hatchery for 
American cure-alls—the Townsend bug 
grew mightily. It still thrives through- 
out the Far West. 


Last week the organization proudly 
announced receipts of $636,803 from 
membership fees and the sale of books, 
pamphlets, and buttons. Of this, 
$7,532 had gone to Dr. Townsend and 
$7,517 to Robert E. Clements, national 
secretary, for salaries and traveling 
expenses. 


Revo.t: To his hope-filled Chicago 
audience Dr. Townsend revealed con- 
fident plans for increasing the 4,594 
Townsend Clubs to include 80 per cent 
of the nation’s voters. Then suddenly 
he changed his tone: “Let me admonish 
you against insidious propaganda with- 
in your ranks.” 

Countless delegates missed the warn- 
ing’s import. But not the movement’s 
chiefs. They well knew that distrust 





Towmend Disciples» $2 a Head 












WIDE wae 
Dr. Townsend: He Is Trying 
to Avoid the Curse of Cain 


of leadership had caused groups of 
Western Townsendites to desert the 
organization. For weeks Frank Peter- 
son, Dr. Townsend’s former national 
publicity director, had led the attack 
with a barrage of startling charges. 


Among them: 


1—That Townsend and Clements secretly op- 
posed old-age pension legislation while they 
continued collecting campaign funds from anx- 
ious old people. 

2—That while Clements was “broke” when 
the movement began, he now “possesses a 
beautiful Lincoln car, his clothes are of finest 
weave, he lives at the finest hotels and uses 
airplanes almost exclusively.” 

3—That The Townsend Weekly, owned by 
Townsend and Clements, netted $2,000 a week 
profits. 

4—That the Townsend-plan petitions bear 
only 7,000,000 names instead of the claimed 
30,000,000. 


Last week The Nation, liberal week- 
ly, listed Peterson’s accusations, added 
other similar charges, and concluded: 
“, . . one wonders whether the Town- 
send movement was organized so that 
needy old people might be provided 
with pensions or so that needy old 
people might provide expense money 
for glib-tongued organizers.” 





WIDE WORLD 








ACME 


The Secret Service Chief, H. W. Moran, and Mr. Morgenthau Check on Who's New 


KEYSTONE 


Mrs. Roosevelt Sees What the Alley Dwelling Authority Does Jesse Jones Gets Good Reports From Harry Hopkins 
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Marvin McIntyre, President Roosevelt, James Roosevelt, Secretary Ickes Return tp Washington 
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WIDE WORLD 


Stanley Baldwin: He Thinks Nov. 14 
Will Be Suitable for an Election 





SOIBELMAN 
Sir Herbert Samuel: He Had a Few 
Things to Say About the Foreign Policy 





INTERNATIONAL 
T. Matsudaira Hints at Parley Failure 
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BRITAIN : Baldwin’s Foes Can Only Snipe, as He 


Seeks Vote of Confidence in Face of War Scare 


A pleasant excitement charged the 
usually stodgy atmosphere of the House 
of Commons. Interest in the debate on 
Britain’s role in the European crisis got 
a powerful stimulus from the immi- 
nence of a general election. 

Crowded into a chamber originally 
designed for 476, nearly all of the 615 
members were on hand last week for 
the opening of the three-day discussion. 
Lloyd George, finding his customary 
seat occupied, squeezed painfully into 
a place on the Laborite front bench. 


STRATEGY: Baldwin's decision to seek 
a national vote of confidence while a 
war scare haunted Britain angered 
Laborites and opposition Liberals. 
Neither party dared riddle his chief 
plank: active cooperation with the 
League of Nations to prevent war. 
Both felt obliged to endorse his policy 
of invoking sanctions against aggressor 
nations. 

The two chief opposition groups as- 
sail the government for allotting $636,- 
000,000 this year to army, navy, and 
air force. But they agree that defense 
services must be maintained at a 
strength consistent with membership 
in the League. 

The unemployment issue has also 
worn slightly thin. This year, for the 
first time since 1930, the number of 
registered jobless fell below 2,000,000. 
Last week the government thoughtfully 
increased dole benefits for every child. 


Snipers: Sir Samuel Hoare’s state- 
ment on Britain’s foreign policy (see 
Front Page) offered no opening for a 
mass attack. Rivals contented them- 
selves with a few potshots. 

Sir Herbert Samuel, opposition Liber- 
al leader, declared the Foreign Secre- 
tary’s speech reflected fear that the 
League would fail to compose Europe’s 
differences. Clement Attlee, new Labor- 
ite chief, took his feet off the table to 
announce that the government should 
have acted sooner. Its unwillingness to 
force League action against Japan in 
the Manchurian land grab, he declared, 
encouraged German resentment and 
Italian aggression. 

Attlee, full of the importance of his 
job, blushed when Baldwin called him 
a “fellow sufferer” in reference to his 
party leadership. Once several Labor- 
ite front-benchers rose simultaneously 
to put a question. John McGovern, 
Clydesider, turned his sarcasm on col- 
leagues: “Who is leader of the Labor 
Party? Or is it a Soviet?” 

Next day Premier Baldwin confirmed 
corridor gossip that Britons would vote 
Nov. 14. His assurances that the 
Cabinet’s intentions toward Italy were 
honorably pacific invoked sharp inter- 
rogation from Lloyd George. Winston 
Churchill stole the show on the final 
debate day with an attack on Germany 
and a defense of the government. The 





cherubic Tory die-hard, a former Cabi- 
net associate of Lloyd George, can’t 
agree with him about the present po- 
litical set-up. 


DISSOLUTION: Conservatives filibus- 
tered earnestly to head off further at- 
tacks. Many members sneaked out to 
harangue constituents. Only 80 re- 
mained in the House next day when 
Sir William Pulteney, gentleman usher, 
rapped the door with his black rod to 
summon them to the dissolution by the 
King in the House of Lords. 

The door opened and slammed in his 
face, traditional gesture of the Com- 
mons’ independence of the monarch. 
Then Pulteney delivered his message. 
Members filed into the practically 
empty upper house. Lord Hailsham, 
head of a royal commission of five 
peers, in robes of scarlet and ermine, 
read the King’s speech. 


One passage had a campaign flavor. 
“It was found impossible to postpone 
further expansion of the Royal Air 
Force, to strength which will enable it 
to fulfill vital duties of national imper- 
ial defense.” Laborites scoffed at the 
endorsement of Tory rearmament. 
After election day, they predicted, a 
Laborite Prime Minister would write 
King George’s speeches. 


TREATY: Powers Lose Hope of Making 
Japan Change Mind After ’34 Fiasco 


Following Japanese threats to de- 
nounce the Washington treaty, diplo- 
mats and sea dogs of the world’s three 
biggest naval powers met last year in 
London. Three months of discussion 
failed to produce a new limitation ac- 
cord. Japan charged that Britain and 
the United States were in cahoots to 
preserve the 5:5:3 ratio. 

Dec. 29, Nipponese made good their 
threats. But under terms of the treaty, 
which expires at the end of 1936, a new 
conference must be held this year. Last 
week London sent out invitations to a 
meeting tentatively scheduled for Dec. 2. 

Washington, Tokyo, Paris, and Rome 
indicated willingness to send delegates. 
But international expectation of another 
failure increased after a speech of Tsu- 
neo Matsudaira. Japan’s Ambassador 
to Britain, home on furlough, hinted 
that Britons and Americans were al- 
ready lining up for another effort to 
eclipse the Rising Sun. 


* 

FRANCE: Laval Tries to Check 
Overgrowth of Private Armies 
At night country roads of France 

echo the tread of marching men. In 

secluded fields, soldiers of private ar- 


mies drill and practice pistol shooting. 
They play at rapid mobilization. They 
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have reputedly worked out plans to 
seize Paris. 

Leftists claim the Croix de Feu, 
strongest Fascist group, has 250,000 
members, 100 planes, numerous rifles, 
and a pistol for every man. The 
Jeunesses Patriotes, 90,000 strong ac- 
cording to the police, have pistols, too. 
3ut like the Royalist Action Francaise, 
the members specialize in loaded canes 
and brass knuckles for street fights 
with Communists. 

Last week Premier Pierre Laval sum- 
moned his Cabinet to the Quai d’Orsay 
to consider the armed groups’ constant 
threat to the republic. Then, by decree, 
he ordered Frenchmen to register their 
weapons. He established strict control 
over the import and transportation of 
arms, set a 10 per cent tax on pur- 
chases, and established penalties for car- 
rying weapons without authorization. 

Police got power to ban rallies which 
threaten public order. The Mobile 
Guards, who supplement gendarmes 
throughout the country, were increased 
from 15,000 to 20,000. 

Laval hoped to pacify Radical Social- 
ists who had insisted he nip budding 
fascism. The day the new laws took 
effect, politicians gathered in the great 
square Salle Wagram near the Arch of 
Triumph for the party’s annual con- 
gress. 

Former Premier Edouard Daladier, 
leader of the party’s radical wing, found 
Laval’s gesture a joke. He demanded 
dissolution of the armed Fascist 
leagues. If Laval would not ban them 
by Oct. 31, Daladier urged the party to 
withdraw its support—and overthrow 
the Cabinet. 

Edouard Herriot, president of the 
party, fought the proposed ultimatum. 
He left the floor in a temper, and had 
to be soothed by friends and led back. 
Finally a compromise measure passed. 
Radical Socialist Deputies got orders 
to fight for dissolution of the Fascists 

and hold up the budget until they 


win. 
* 


DENMARK: The Premier Calls a 
Bluff and Wins Sound Money 


Fiery numerals raced across electric 
signs on two newspaper buildings. 
Danes packed solidly into Raadhusplads 
(Town Hall Square), Copenhagen, 
greeted each figure with cheers and 
sighs. The speeding numbers announced 
results of the Folketing (lower house) 
election which threatened Denmark 
with inflation. 


It was a struggle between townsmen 
and peasants. Farmers sell most of 
their products to Britain. With the 
pounds sterling brought back, Denmark 
buys raw materials for her industries. 
Premier Stauning had set the value of 
the krone (currently 22 cents) at 22.4 
to the British unit. Last month extrem- 
ist farmers demanded 30. 

Such devaluation would have cheap- 
ened Danish money in relation to other 
currencies. Stauning, sound-money 
man, resisted. His foes kept their ster- 
ling abroad in an effort to bluff him by 
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Laval Considers Armed Rallies a Menace 
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Mme. Djugashvily: The Man of Steel Was a Model Son 


jeopardizing citizens dependent on in- 
dustry. 

But the bearded Premier, largely sup- 
ported by trade unionists, called for a 
showdown. Although the lower house 
had a year to sit, he got King Christian 
to dissolve the chamber, and put the is- 
sue before the nation. The outcome jus- 
tified his stand. 

His Social Democratic Party in- 
creased its total to 82 of the 149 seats, 
a gain of 6. The new extremist farm- 
ers’ organization won four places. The 
Liberal Party became the election goat. 
Although it had backed conservative 
farmers and not extremists, its old fol- 
lowers swung to Stauning to quash in- 
flation, tossing 10 of the 38 Liberal 
legislators out of jobs. 


e 
U.S.S.R.: Workers Find American 
Efficiency Methods Pay. Well 


Last week millions of Russians dis- 
cussed startling wage scales announced 
in the government-controlled press. The 
figures indicated that in the last two 
months thousands of skilled workers 
had doubled or trebled their former 
average of 175 rubles a month. 

Some workers, newspapers. an- 
nounced, averaged 800 rubles a month, 
or 32 each working day. Envious col- 
leagues calculated. At that rate a day’s 
pay would buy 85 pounds of black 
bread, 15% pounds of sugar, one- 


twentieth of a wool suit, or 34 quarts 
of vodka. 

Editors emphasized that the raises 
rewarded enthusiastic cooperation in 


the “Stakhanoff-Busygin movement,” 
named for two workers who have fired 
their fellows with unwonted zeal. 
Alexei Stakhanoff launched it last 
August in a Ukrainian coal mine. An 
upstart just out of industrial school, he 
became a cutting-machine operator in a 
Donets Basin tunnel where he un- 
earthed appalling inefficiency. 

Timbermen, drillers, loaders and 
trainmen loafed on the job and con- 
stantly got in each other’s way. No- 
body appeared interested in stepping up 
production. Obstructionists argued that 
it would inevitably lead to an increase 
in the required daily average—with 
swift punishment for any “wreckers” 
who failed to meet it. 

But Stakhanoff persuaded his com- 
rades to work like American miners— 
in coordinated groups—to shore up 
promptly, to remove coal at once in- 
stead of leaving it to block tunnels. In 
a few weeks he lifted output for a six- 
hour shift from 6 tons to 102. 

Next month Alexei Busygin, foundry- 
man at Gorky (formerly Nijni-Novgo- 
rod), introduced order into several de- 
partments of the Soviet Ford plant 
whose chaos contrasted sharply with 
the technique of its Detroit prototype. 
Busygin soon swelled the crankshaft 
total from 675 to 1,146 for a single 
shift. His photograph appeared in the 
papers next to Stakhanoff’s. 

High-pressure propaganda enlisted 
scores of mines and factories in the 
campaign. Workers who for years had 
ignored competent foreign engineering 
advice adopted the formula ‘of indi- 
vidual speed-up and intelligent organi- 
zation. 


Champions of harmony predicted 
record industrial production for the 
year’s last quarter. But critics re- 
mained dubious. They maintained the 
Stakhanoff-Busygin movement has al- 
ready raised a grim production total 
exiles convicted of “wrecking.” 


FAMILY: A Local Boy Who Made Good 
Revives a Much-Maligned Institution 


The Soviet Union’s Man of Steel 
stepped out last week in a more malle- 
able role—hero of the country’s cam- 
paign to promote family unity. Until 
recently, Soviet newspaper readers 
knew little about their dictator’s per- 
sonal affairs. But the effort to engen- 
der parental respect, produce more 
babies, and cut down divorces needed a 
build-up. 

Under the caption MOTHER, Commu- 
nist sob-writers described an interview 
with Mme. Keke Djugashvily, 75. The 
cobbler’s widow, who educated her son 
for the priesthood, lives in the former 
servants’ quarters of a palace in Tiflis, 
in the south of Russia. 

“We visited the mother of Joseph 
Vissarionovitch Stalin. A few days pre- 
viously Stalin had been there ... We 
sat in a large, light room with a round 
table in the center, covered with a white 
tablecloth and a bouquet of flowers... 

“ “He came unexpectedly,’ the mother 


said. “That door opened and there he 
was. We kissed each other for a long 
time ... He recalled the past and how 


we had lived then. I worked out by 
the day and brought him up. It was 
hard. Rain leaked through the roof of 
the little dark house where we lived and 
it was damp. 

“*We had poor food, but he was al- 
ways a loving and considerate son— 
a model son.’ ”’ 


e 
AUSTRIA: Tells Tales 
To Get Revenge for Lost Throne 


Princess 


No crowned ruler of Europe lives in 
greater splendor than Stephanie, Prin- 
cess de Lonyay, one-time Archduchess 
of Austria. 

Nobles from all Europe throng to the 
hunting parties at her Hungarian home, 
Oroszvar Castle. The medieval pile, 
eked out with bad modern Gothic, domi- 
nates an estate which spreads into Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia. The elaborate 
court etiquette of the Hapsburgs rules 
the lives of the 73-year-old woman and 
her second husband, Prince Elemer, 72. 

Liveried footmen follow the tall, 
white-haired Princess wherever she 
walks. At her slightest sniffie, a flunkey 
advances and snaps open da silver box. 
Bowing stiffly, he offers Her Serene 
Highness a lace handkerchief. 

Yet these glories prove empty con- 
solation for the loss of a throne. Last 
week she sought revenge on Archduke 
Rudolf, her first husband, whose death 
46 years ago robbed her of the succes- 
sion. Stephanie published her memoirs. 

Early in 1889 the haughty, homely 
Belgian Princess and Rudolf, heir to 
Emperor Franz Josef, were estranged. 
Capping a long list of amours, the 31- 
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year-old Archduke carried on an affair 
with Baroness Marie Vetsera, a brown- 
haired, blue-eyed beauty of 19. Jan. 30 
that year a valet found the lovers shot 
to death at Meyerling, a royal hunting 
lodge near Vienna. 

At first the court announced Rudolf 
had died from a hunting accident. Ru- 
mors of murders, suicides, and love pacts 
swept through Europe. Recent authori- 
ties theorized that Rudolf, tainted by 
his family’s insanity and hopelessly in- 
volved in a political plot, killed the girl 
and himself. 

Stephanie’s book bolstered the_suicide 
theory. She revealed his last letter 
which said: “I die quietly, as death 
alone can save my good name.” 

The widow moralized: ‘‘All my efforts 
to save him were vain, because the 
Crown Prince was devoid of every feel- 
ing for family life . . . He never loved 
Marie Vetsera ... He didn’t want to 
die alone, and Vetsera loved him so 
blindly she went with him.” 

Austrian monarchists, deep in 
schemes for a Hapsburg restoration, re- 
sented the Princess’s story of the old 
scandal. Princess Elizabeth Windisch- 
Graetz flared: “Tact, piety, and religi- 
ous professions, of which my mother is 
always talking, should have prevented 
her from such an act.” 

The government banned the book. 


RUMOR: The Undependable Dame Has 
Hitler Asking a Jewish Doctor for Help 


The foreign correspondents’ hardest 
task in Vienna is to distinguish the 
truth from the amusing and malicious 
rumors that spread through the city of 
coffee houses. Last week they cabled 
that Franz von Papen, German Ambas- 
sador, had asked Dr. Heinrich Neumann 
to operate on Adolf Hitler’s vocal cords. 

The Tl-year-old Jew, an ear and 
throat specialist of international fame, 
has treated many noted persons, includ- 
ing the Prince of Wales and former 
King Alfonso of Spain. But Dr. Neu- 
mann refused to operate on the German 
Leader, it was said, fearing an accident 
might reflect on his race. 

The physician declared he had re- 
ceived no summons to Berlin. Whoever 
started the story, he diagnosed swiftly, 
wus “suffering from imbecility.” 


GERMANY: Reich Gains in Spy 
Swap, Though She Gives 3 for 2 


One drizzling afternoon last week 
three pale, thin Frenchmen, escorted by 
German police, walked onto a bridge 
across the Rhine. From.the Strasbourg 
side, French officers led two German 
prisoners. In the center the two groups 
met and bowed. 

It was the first spy exchange between 
the two countries since the war. Emile 
Schneider, electrician and _ principal 
French prisoner, who fell into German 
hands at Leipzig, had served more than 
2 years of an 8-year sentence. Like 
Andre Burkardt and Martin Nussbaum, 
his campatriots, he eagerly grasped the 
hands of French police. 

The importance of Johann Ratke, a 
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ruddy-faced German blinded in the war 
dictated the 3:2 ratio. Head of an es- 
pionage ring and an official of the 
Roechling steel works in the Saar, Ratke 
and his secretary, Aloyse Frischmann, 
were caught in Lorraine last Summer. 
They had started 5-year terms. 

Ratke flashed a broad smile while of- 
ficials signed expulsion orders. Frisch- 
mann wept. Then the Germans turned 
toward the Reich. The Frenchmen, 
hastening toward Strasbourg, glanced 
back nervously. “Free at last!” one 
muttered. 

@ 


CANADA: Abbreviated Ministry 
But the Strongest in Years 


As dusk shrouded the Gothic Parlia- 
ment building in Ottawa one evening 
last week, a plump man in a cutaway 
emerged by a side door. Richard B. 
Bennett, smiling in spite of his over- 
whelming defeat in the recent elections, 
had just resigned as Prime Minister. 

Sir Lyman Duff, bachelor Chief Jus- 
tice and deputy in the absence of a 
Governor General, summoned the Lib- 
eral victor: William Lyon Mackenzie 
King, also in morning clothes, took the 
oath of office in private. Then he hur- 
ried back to the politicians. 

To save about $100,000 a year, the 
new Prime Minister decided to name 
only 16 Cabinet members instead of 21. 
Party bigwigs squabbled over the 
posts. After five hours, King drew up 
a list acclaimed as the strongest Min- 
istry the Dominion has had for years. 

Ernest Lapointe, popular French 
Canadian and the Premier’s chief aide, 





































Dr. Heinrich Neumann: He Denies a Nazi Summons 


drew the Justice portfolio. His ad- 
dresses stand as models of English, a 
language he could not speak when he 
entered Parliament 31 years ago. 

Charles A. Dunning, Finance Minis- 
ter, came out from England as a boy 
and worked on a Saskatchewan farm 
at $10 a week. Now a successful busi- 
ness man, he returned to public life at 
a financial sacrifice. 

Associates call Thomas A. Crerar “a 
horse for work.” His portfolios include 
Interior, Mines, Immigration, Coloniza- 
tion, and Indian Affairs. King himself 
took External Affairs. 

Major Charles G. Power, Minister of 
Pensions and National Health, is the 
wit of the new Cabinet and throws 
the best parties in Quebec. “Dark 
Irish,” as they call him, served with 
the famous 22nd Regiment in the 
World War. Wounded, he came home 
on leave and won a parliamentary 
campaign on an anti-conscription issue. 

At 10:30 P.M. the new Ministers 
trooped to Sir Lyman’s office. Six Ro- 
man Catholics swore an oath on 
Douai Bibles; the others used the King 
James version. Their ceremony also 
was private but one unofficial witness 
wriggled in with the Premier: Pat, his 
Irish terrier. 

Installed in Bennett’s office, King 
eyed a picture of Sir John Macdonald, 
former Conservative Prime Minister. 
He hauled it down and hung in its place 
a portrait of his Liberal hero, the late 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

For four days the Cabinet lacked an 
Agriculture Minister. Then James G. 
Gardiner resigned as Saskatchewan’s 
Premier and filled the gap. 
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TREND: A New Schoolhouse That 
Looks Like a Penthouse on Mars 


American boards of education are 
finally catching up with European con- 
ceptions of 20th century school archi- 
tecture. 

Last week members of the Los 
Angeles board journeyed to Bell, a sub- 
urb, to inspect the month-old $38,500 
Corona Avenue Elementary School. 
Educators describe it as a test tube. 
Citizens say it looks like a combination 
“drive-in market,” airplane hangar, and 
penthouse on Mars. 

The one-story L-shaped steel and 
white-stucco structure, 260 by 70 feet, 
contains six classrooms and four wash- 
rooms. In the corridorless and stairless 
building, eight teachers instruct 250 
children in classes ranging from kin- 
dergarten through the second grade. 

Walls are blue-green, ceilings are 
tinted an oyster shade. One entire 
wall of each classroom consists of 
ceiling-height windows of plate glass. 
At the touch of a teacher’s finger, this 
wall of glass rolls back: pupils pick up 
their movable table and chairs and go 
into the yard for outdoor study. 

Richard J. Neutra, Austrian-born 
Americanized architect now living in 
Los Angeles, designed the test tube. 
He explained: “The old time listening 
school where the Three R’s were taught 
in an academic way could well get along 
with fixed sitting arrangements and 
with desks screwed to the floor. The 
teacher then faced the pupils and 
poured instruction into them. 

“Now the teacher has become a mem- 
ber of an active group that freely works 
around in the classroom, constructs, 
sews, dyes, handles all the material and 
tools with the children . . . The whole 
thing is interesting and stimulating and 
holds the active interest of the children 
so that the problem of discipline be- 
comes very much reduced.” 


TueEorRY: Such schools dot the land- 
scapes of Holland, France, Germany, 
and Scandinavian countries. They are 
usually built of concrete because this 
material allows the greatest freedom of 
planning and the use of huge wall open- 
ings and windows that wrap around 
corners. Behind it all lies a theory: 
Pupils study best in unrestricted spaces 
that give them a sense of freedom. 

In this country, California has been 
the most sympathetic to the new form. 
The East, however, has not turned a 
cold shoulder. Six years ago William 
Lescaze, New York architect, designed 
the country’s first ultra-modern school 
—at Oak Lane, a Philadelphia suburb 
—to which Leopold Stokowski, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s conductor, 
sent his daughter. Lescaze also designed 
the Hessian Hills School, Croton-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., where 150 students 
study in 8 rooms. An expanse of glass 
opening on a terrace forms the entire 
southern wall of the building. In the 
East, these schools—because of the 
colder climate—do not contain the ex- 
treme open-air features characteristic 
of this new one on the Pacific Coast. 


FEATHER: Last week Lescaze got a 
fine feather in his cap. In an open com- 
petition for a new high school, the school 
authorities of Ansonia, Conn., selected 
his modernistic plan in which Vernon 
Sears—an Ansonian—collaborated. 

In the starkly simple design of rec- 
tangular masses, windows run _ the 
length of classrooms forming long hori- 
zontal bands across the three-story 
structure. A conventional design would 
have planned the rooms from the facade 
inwards; Lescaze and Sears reversed 
this. They planned from the inside out. 

Lescaze, pleased at the picture of a 
conservative New England board 
breaking away from formalized types 
of schools, predicts the new trend will 
be common “maybe 50 years from now.” 
He blames extreme modern art for 
part of the opposition to the new archi- 
tecture: People feel radical art tries 
to fool them, and they carry their dis- 
trust of the one form into the other. 











Lescaze Designed Philadelphia’s 
Oak Lane Country Day 
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California’s Bell School: Pu- 


pils Study Inside and Out 


DRIVING: High School Adds a 
D to the Three R’s and A.B.C. 


Last year automobiles killed 36,000 
Americans and injured more than 1,000,- 
000 others. The National Safety Coun- 
cil in New York suggests a way to cut 
down the yearly-increasing figure: High 
schools should instruct pupils in driving 
just as many of them teach swimming. 

This week State College, Pa., high 
school—with the aid of Prof. Amos E£. 
Neyhart of the industrial engineering 
department at nearby Pennsylvania 
State College—puts the suggestion into 
practice: 

For two months twenty students will 
study automobiles as well as literature, 
biology and history. They will begin 
not behind the driver’s wheel but be- 
hind a school desk. Local accidents will 
provide discussion topics. With charts, 
graphs, maps and the blackboard, Pro- 
fessor Neyhart will show how they hap- 
pened and how they could have been 
avoided. 

Then the class moves to the school’s 
mechanical engineering laboratory. 
There, students tinker with various 
parts of an automobile, learning where 
each belongs and what function it per- 
forms. Finally, Professor Neyhart puts 
each student through an 80-mile prac- 
tice driving course on local streets and 
country roads. 

The course costs each student $10- 
$12 for use of a car, gasoline and oil. 
But pupils who become 16 years old— 
the minimum age for a driver’s license 
—during the two months’ course, are 
in luck. The local Rotary, Kiwanis and 
Parent-Teachers Association will give 
them the course for a birthday present. 

Professor Neyhart conducted his first 
course in driving last Spring. He does 
not encourage the belief that his teach- 
ing automatically eliminates accidents. 
But he does think it builds up “the right 
attitude in the beginner.” None of his 
former 86 pupils has ever had an acci- 
dent. 
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POST: Editor Insists on Making 
Over, Even If It Costs a Quarter 


In June, 1933, Eugene Meyer, affable 
little Governor Emeritus of the Federal 
Reserve Board, bought the wheezy old 
Washington Post from receivers for 
$825,000. Overnight the banker meta- 
morphosed himself into the kind of 
newspaper man that reporters like. He 
fraternized with employes in the city 
room, hoisted salaries and backed his 
men to the limit. He sprinkled the re- 
vivified paper with big newspaper 
names. 

Instead of becoming vituperatively 
anti-New Deal as many predicted it 
would, Meyer’s Post took on a faintly 
liberal tinge. “All my Wall Street 
friends,” he announced, “are deserting 
me and charging that I’m a Red.” 

Under the new regime, Post circu- 
lation climbed from 50,000 to 98,000— 
but it still trailed other Washington 
papers in advertising. The Post lost 
money. Then Meyer called in that bane 
of every newspaper Office, an efficiency 
expert. 

Last week George A. Fry, manage- 
ment engineer and partner of Booz and 
Fry Surveys, New York, summoned 
William Haggard, Post managing edi- 
tor, to his office. Why had The Post 
made over—stopped presses to get late 
stories into the paper—as many as 
thirteen times a night when Fry or- 
dered a maximum of six? Haggard ex- 
plained that the whole operation—not 
including labor, which was on hand 
anyway—couldn’t exceed 25 cents a 
page. He pointed out that he had to 
make over frequently or get disastrous 
whippings from his opposition—Hearst’s 
rambunctious Herald. 

The conference solved nothing. In a 
huff, Haggard—stocky, and heavy-fea- 
tured—dispatched a note to his publish- 
er and tacked a notice on the office 
bulletin board: “I have resigned ef- 
fective 30 days from yesterday.” 

In sympathy, The Post’s city, news, 
night, make-up, telegraph, picture, 
sports, Sunday and day editors wrote 
similar notes to Eugene Meyer. The 
publisher accepted Haggard’s resigna- 
tion, effective immediately. The rest he 
informed that “the door is open” for 
reconsideration on their part. 


GUMPS: Andy, Min and Chester 
Carry on Without Sidney Smith 


A week ago Saturday in Chicago, 
Sidney Smith, creator of the comic strip 
The Gumps, signed one of the fattest 
contracts ever given a cartoonist. The 
Chicago Tribune-New York News Syn- 
dicate guaranteed him a minimum year- 
ly income of $150,000 until 1939. 

That night the huge contract proved 
of little use when Smith found himself 
Short of cash. In a neighborhood drug 
Store Dorothy Jacobson hesitated to 
cash his check without proper identifi- 
cation. Smith seized a pencil and 


Andy Gump Identified His Maker for Dorothy Jacobson 


dashed off his last drawing, an auto- 
graphed portrait of Andy. 

With three friends Smith started a 
celebration tour of his three Wisconsin 
estates. The friends dropped out after 
visiting two, and Smith proceeded 
alone. At 3:45 Sunday morning his car 
whistled over a road outside Harvard, 
Ill. Suddenly lights of another car ap- 
peared. A deafening crash. Smith’s 
car careened, whirled about, then came 
to a stop in a ditch. In it lay the 
cartoonist—his skull bashed in—dead. 

Into the minds of 25,000,000 Gump 
fans popped the same questions: What 
would happen to little Chester, now 
stranded on a North Polar expedition? 
To Uncle Bim, now unhappily embroiled 
with his new mother-in-law, Mrs. De 
Stross? To Andy and Min, who keep 
giving blundering advice to their rich 
uncle ? 

Late last week the Tribune-News 
syndicate had to answer. The daily 
strip and the Sunday page would con- 
tinue. 

For the past twenty years, Joseph 
Medill Patterson—taciturn publisher of 


the nation’s biggest-circulation news- 
paper, the tabloid New York Daily 
News—has watched his comics with the 
doting eye of a young father. He 
nursed Harold Gray (Little Orphan 
Annie), Chester Gould (Dick Tracy) 
and Frank Willard (Moon Mullins) to 
artistic prosperity. He was the un- 
heralded sire of The Gumps. 

One day in 1917 he sent for Sid 
Smith—who always had a penchant for 
blue tuxedos and wildly checked suits. 
At that time, the big, breezy cartoonist 
drew a nondescript comic: Old Doc 
Yak. 


Continuity: Patterson outlined his 
idea: Other artists had striven for a- 
laugh-a-day strips; why not have one 
that would develop the continued story 
idea? Why not use a typical American 
family as subjects? 

Then the publisher suggested a title. 
As youngsters he and his sister, 
Eleanor (Cissie) Patterson now editor 
of Hearst’s Washington Herald, dubbed 
a loud-mouthed, blow-hard acquaint- 
ance a “gump.” Why not make the 
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main character noisy and boorish, but 
good-hearted, and call him Andy 
Gump? 


As the strip grew into an immensely 
valuable property, Captain Patterson 
took care to protect it. Knowing 
Smith’s flair for fast driving, he might 
even have suspected a crash death for 
the artist. So he moved Stanley Link, 
promising young Tribune cartoonist, 
into Smith’s office in 1925. Link dubbed 
backgrounds into Gump cartoons, let- 
tered speeches in balloons and oc- 
casionally drew the characters them- 
selves. 

The publisher next appointed Blair 
Walliser, program director at The Chi- 
cago Tribune’s radio station WGN 
(World’s Greatest Newspaper), as idea 
man for the strip. Patterson himself 
helped Smith with ideas. <A _ recent 
telegram: 

YOUR CURRENT SERIES VERY FUNNY. 
DO YOU PLAN TO HAVE MAMA DRAGON 
DE STROSS SUE ANDY AND MIN FOR 
ALIENATING BIM’S AFFECTIONS FROM 
HER? ANDY OUGHT TO GET A FUNNY 
NICKNAME FOR MAMA. 

As soon as he got word of Smith’s 
death, Captain Patterson hopped the 
20th Century Limited for Chicago to 
see Link and Walliser. He will bring 
them back to New York to ensconce 
them near him in the handsome Daily 
News Building. Their work will begin 
appearing three months hence—Smith, 
anticipating a vacation, had prepared 
strips that far ahead. 


CARTOONIST: Robert Sidney Smith 
was born in Bloomington, IIl., 58 years 
ago. His dentist-father wanted him to 
follow that profession, but the boy de- 
cided he could paint. 

“I started work on a canvas as big 
as a door. I used house paint. When 
the picture was done I called it ‘Mother 
and Child’ and persuaded a local store- 
keeper to put it in his window with a 
sign on it: ‘FOR SALE—$500.’ I 
would have been glad to take $10. 

“The ladies of Bloomington appointed 
themselves critics of the work and de- 
cided it had no points of merit. To get 
even with them I put another sign 
under the picture: ‘SOLD.’ ” 

Smith got a cartoonist’s job on The 
Bloomington Sunday Eye. Then he be- 
came an itinerant journalist, working in 
Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and Toledo. In 1911 he landed on The 
Chicago Tribune. 


EDITORS: Magazine Lets Some 
‘Typical’ Readers Do the Work 


Magazine and newspaper offices are 
full of stories of male society editors 
who wear red flannel undershirts and 
saucer their coffee; of farm journal 
editors who wear spats and morning 
coats; and of aviation editors who re- 
fuse to leave the ground. 

A few months ago Gertrude B. Lane, 
for 24 years editor of Crowell Publish- 
ing Co.’s Woman’s Home Companion, 
grew fearful lest her staff become too 
theoretical about cooking beans, making 
dresses and decorating homes. She 


mulled over the problem and finally de- 
cided to call in Reader-Editors to help 
with typical problems that beset the 
magazine’s 2,619,002 readers. 

The plan evolved: The Companion 
would invite a dozen women, represent- 
ing various income brackets and sec- 
tions of the country, to come to New 
York for a two-weeks’ visit. The maga- 
zine would pay their fare, put them up 
at the Barclay Hotel and foot enter- 
tainment bills. For their part, the typi- 
cal housewives were to putter about the 
magazine’s sleek modern kitchen on the 
Postum Building’s sixth floor. At daily 





KEYSTONE 


Edward S. Martin: He Thinks 15 
Years in an Easy Chair Is Enough 


conferences with editors they would 
pose questions, then help write an ar- 
ticle answering them. 


Mrs. Earl R. Mason of Syracuse, N. Y., 
the first of the parade of reader-edi- 
tors, moved into the magazine’s Park 
Avenue offices last week. “There is 
nothing unusual about me,” explained 
the comely, brown-eyed wife of a Gen- 
eral Electric household appliance sales- 
man. “I have a seven-room house... 
I have one son, Roger Ross, 7...I am 
a graduate of the Simmons College of 
Social Work in Boston.” 


PROBLEM: “I have several problems 
... I have a friend who learned how to 
cook by electricity . . . Then she had 
to move, and (in her new home) cooked 
by gas. Nothing worked out right. The 
trouble, of course, was that she was us- 


ing electricity recipes with a gas stove. 

“Almost all cook-books are minus 
temperature recipes. We can make a 
temperature chart which would make 
the cooking of pies and cakes and such 
things a matter of certainty.” 

The Companion supplied a batch of 
thermometers, and Mrs. Mason went to 
work. She gauged degrees of rareness 
in a roast of beef—with a thermometer 
jabbed into its center. Another dangled 
in a deep-fat pot to record the proper 
browning of French-fried potatoes. An- 
other swung on an oven door to guar- 
antee a successful angel-food cake, Mrs. 
Mason’s favorite dish. 

Field scouts scattered over the coun- 
try suggest “typical housewives” for 
the magazine to invite to New York. 
When Mrs. Mason finishes work on her 
temperature charts, Mrs. F. B. Rogers, 
Oakland, Calif., housewife, will replace 
her. She will help give housewives 
quick, practical and inexpensive solu- 
tions for party food problems. 


HARPER’S: An Editor Deserts an 
Easy Chair for a Life of Ease 


Last week readers of the November 
Harper’s Magazine looked in vain for 
an old friend. Edward S. Martin’s 
name was missing from The Editor’s 
Easy Chair department. After 52 years 
of service to American journalism, the 
aged essayist had retired. 

In 1883 as a young Harvard gradu- 
ate he began writing the weekly 
editorial page of the new-born maga- 
zine, Life. Martin’s polished essays did 
nearly as much to bring fame and in- 
fluence to the comic weekly as did 
Charles Dana Gibson’s stately girls or 
John Mitchell’s clever editing. He 
wrote with urbanity, grace, good hu- 
mor. His mild liberalism was always 
sincere, usually detached. Only during 
the war did he lapse into violence. 
Then he fulminated against the Kaiser 
and our backwardness in joining the 
fray. 

When William Dean Howells died, 
fifteen years ago, Martin took his place 
on Harper’s. There he became the third 
writer to fill The Editor’s Easy Chair. 
Howells had written the monthly 
editorials for twenty years, George 
William Curtis for nearly 40 years. 
Martin’s resignation came with his 
80th birthday only two months away. 

As his successor, Harper’s chose 
Bernard Augustine De Voto, Harvard 
English instructor, trenchant literary 
critic, prolific author of short stories 
for Collier’s and The Saturday Evening 
Post. De Voto grew up in Ogden, 
Utah, the son of an apostate Mormon 
mother and an apostate Catholic 
father. A crack shot, he tutored con- 
scripts during the war. His first three 
novels, representing about two years’ 
work apiece, earned him respectively 
$500, $300 and $900. But he writes 
$1,500 stories for The Post in a few 
weeks’ time. His best book to date is 
“Mark Twain’s America.” 

To inaugurate his regime Harper's 
abbreviated the department’s title to 
The Easy Chair. 
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CADILLAC PRESENTS 


THE 1936 SERIES OF 
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Cadillac Series 60 Five Passenger Touring Sedan, $1695 


The New 


Cadillac-FLEETWOOD *DAA5S 


Cadillac-Fleetwood V-8 Seven Passenger Touring Sedan, $2795 


The Cadillac Motor Car Company hopes sincerely that every reader of News- 
Week will look upon this message as a personal invitation to inspect and drive 
the 1936 series of the Royal Family of Motordom—a new La Salle, a new Cadillac 
and a new Cadillac-Fleetwood. . . . We hope you will see these cars for very 
definite reasons. In the first place, they take the motor car industry on such a decided 
step forward that it behooves everybody who is interested in automotive progress to 
make a first-hand investigation. Furthermore, prices have been so sharply reduced that 
—all things considered—it would actually be an economy for a great percentage of 
American motorists to choose a car from the Cadillac group. And, of course, there could 
be no doubt of the greater satisfaction they would enjoy. ... We urge you, there- 
fore, to visit your local Cadillac-La Salle display rooms for a first-hand inspection 
and demonstration. We promise a most cordial reception from your dealer— 
and we promise further that you will feel amply repaid for your time and trouble. 


Prices list at Detroit, and subject to change without notice. Special equipment extra. Easy G.M.A.C. Terms. 
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WHEN WAR COMES 


\ in ability to pay losses over a term of years is not the only gauge of an 
insurance company’s strength. A real test comes during grave crises of national 
and international proportions. 

Five times during the last one hundred twenty-five years the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company has carried on through the hazards imposed by war and war’s after- 
math, frequently a more critical and difficult period than the time of actual hostilities. 

The test of time is important in that it demonstrates the soundness of the 
Hartford as an institution. The successful survival of all national crises gives significant 
testimony as to the strength and reliability of Hartford indemnity. 

If you want Hartford nation-wide insurance, or if you are insured in the Hartford and while 
away from home suffer a loss, call any Western Union office in the United States, or the Canadian 


National Telegraphs, in Canada, and you will be given the name of the nearest Hartford 
Agent. If a broker handles your insurance, ask him to procure for you a Hartford policy. 





HARTFORD 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. - AND THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 


Write practically every form of insurance except life insurance 
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AUTO MAKERS: 


Some of the Men Behind 


The Motors Which Go on Parade at New York’s Show 


1860, Paris, France—Lenoir perfected 
the gas engine; it pulled a carriage 
three miles before stopping... 

1867, South Bend, Ind.—Studebaker 
Brothers, “The Great Carriage & Wagon 
Factory,” announced: “‘We have strug- 
gled upward, overcoming all discour- 
agements, until today we employ ONE 
HUNDRED AND THIRTY HANDS...” 

1879, Washington, D. C.—George 
Baldwin Selden, a Rochester, N. Y., 
patent attorney, applied for the first 
patent in the American automobile in- 
dustry... 

1892, Springfield, Mass.—Charles E. 
and Frank Duryea built the first suc- 
cessfully operated American gasoline 
“horseless buggy”... 

1893, Detroit, Mich—Henry Ford 
built his’ first car, a two-cylinder ... 

1894, Paris to Rouen, France—world’s 
first road race, 78 miles, won by de 
Dion at average speed of 12 miles per 
hour... 

1899, Detroit—Olds motor works be- 
gan building the country’s first auto- 
mobile factory... 

1900, New York City—America’s 
first automobile show in the old Madi- 
son Square-Garden... 

This Saturday Grand Central Palace 
plays host to Chevrolets, Plymouths, 
Dodges, Oldsmobiles, Pontiacs. As well 
as Buicks, Terraplanes, Chryslers, 
Studebakers, Packards, De Sotos, Hud- 
sons, Nashes. And Lafayettes, Grahams, 





ACME 
Charles Kettering: He’s Busy 
Creating Dissatisfactions 


LaSalles. And Willyses, Cords, Dusen- 
bergs, Hupmobiles, Auburns, Cadillacs, 
Reos, Pierce-Arrows. 

But the men behind the motors—who 
are they? Henry Ford, Walter Chrys- 
ler and Alfred Sloan Jr.—they top the 
heap. And some 5,065,000 workmen 
employed directly and indirectly bottom 
the heap. Who are the men between— 
the top-sergeants? A few of them are 
these: 


GENERAL MOTORS: Kettering, Grant, 
Knudsen—3 of Sloan’s Right Bowers 


NoOn-STANDARDIZER: In a film of oil- 
drippings on a Detroit garage floor lay 
a large lump of white gauze; mechanics 
gave it wide berth. Finally it moved— 
out from under a 1910 Cadillac. On his 
back for hours Charles Franklin Ketter- 
ing had tinkered with springs and 
wires, patient and persistent despite a 
splint-bound-ankle. Repairs to his per- 
son could wait; not so repairs to the 6- 
foot Ohioan’s pet invention, the first 
automobile self-starter. 

Skip 25 years. Today on the walls 
of the General Motors Research Lab- 
oratories where Boss Ket reigns hangs 
this motto: THE PRICE OF PROGRESS IS 
TROUBLE. All his 59 years this monkey- 
wrench scientist has caused plenty. 

From his father’s farm in Loudon- 
ville, Ohio, he moved his stoop-shoul- 
dered gauntness to Wooster and Ohio 
State Universities. Books, books, books. 
Savagely he worked his eyes; finally 
they weakened. He had to quit col- 
lege. 

But still that mania for the fact be- 
hind the formula. In a Mifflin, Ohio, 
drugstore he tinkered with chemicals 
and taxidermy; as a Star Telephone Co. 
linesman, with electricity; and with 
more electricity in National Cash Reg- 
ister’s inventions department. 

Years of frantic, marrow-driven 
fiddling. Now consider the total tune: 
the world’s first electrical cash register 
(National Cash): first farm lighting 
equipment (Delco); first electrical self- 
starter (installed by Cadillac in 1911); 
Ethyl gasoline, Duco paint, and even 
electrical iceboxes (Frigidaire). 

Under Kettering’s bald dome seethes 
a mind that scorns “pure” science: 
“Science isn’t worth anything unless 
you take it out of the laboratory and 
apply it to everyday things.”’ No pro- 
fessorial-mumbo-jumbo clouds his ob- 
jective: 

“I have no objection to the standard- 
ization of material, the standardiza- 


tion of bolts and nuts and screws. . 
But I do have a terrible obsession 
against the standardization of ideas... 


“T am not pleading with you...I am 
telling you-—-You have got to make 
changes not because I say so, but be- 
cause old Father Time will take care 





of you if you don’t change your mental 
attitude.” 

In a calm, high-pitched voice Boss 
Ket defines his work: “Research is an 
organized method of keeping everybody 
reasonably dissatisfied with what he 
has.” His main job at GM Research 
Labs: “Creating new dissatisfactions.” 


‘Tus Is KNUDSEN’: A weather-beaten 
face molded in easy, round lines. 
Crow’s-feet deep from 55 years’ crin- 
kling. Hair grayed and drifting in a 
casual strand over a broad forehead. A 
full-lipped mustache dented by many a 
cigar. A nervous habit of pinching at 
his nose when speaking in public. And 
a voice as convincing as a child’s. 

Signius Wilhelm Poul Knudsen—now 
simply William S.—has a Big-Shot ti- 
tle and a no-shot-at-all manner. As 
executive vice president of General 
Motors he stands responsible for the 
corporation’s entire production, nearly 
40 per cent of the United States’s and 
Canada’s 1934 total of 2,869,000 units. 
But no self-importance marks his phone 
salutation: “This is Knudsen.” 

Usually he wears a derby in the of- 
fice: he says he works better under a 
hat. Under that hat stretches six feet of 
Dane who hates being awe-inspiring. 
Soon after joining GM’s Chevrolet unit 
in 1922, he sensed that tremor a new 
boss often inspires. Knudsen summoned 
one of the men: “Nobody here is going 
to lose his job to an outsider. Now, 
you go back and tell the boys that I 
need them a great sight more than they 
need me.” 

By giving men “responsibility and not 
orders” Knudsen accomplished in 1927 
what Detroiters considered next to im- 
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William S. Knudsen: He Says 


He Works Better in a Hat 
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Richard Ralph Hallam Grant: 


The Selling Eyes Have It 
possible. He took car volume leader- 
ship away from Henry Ford. 

In 1918 Ford bought the John R. Keim 
Mills in Buffalo, and incidentally Knud- 
sen, the mills’ manager. The Dane rose 
fast. After establishing America’s first 
assembly plant in Buffalo, he dotted the 
country with similar Ford shops—al- 
ways a little ahead of schedule. That 
knack finally got him the Ford produc- 
tion managership, a $50,000-a-year job 
he quit in 1921. 

In 1901 Knudsen landed in New York 
fresh from a Danish technical school. 
After eight months, the Erie Railroad 
locomotive works upstate, then Buffalo, 
where he met Clara Euler, now his wife. 


Away from work, Knudsen’s life cen- 
ters in his comfortable Palmer Woods 
home, his son and three daughters, his 
Spinoza library, and the piano he plays 
by ear. 

In 1930 King Christian of Denmark 
knighted him for making good in Big- 
Shot America. Honor, reward, and 
glory. So what? ‘“He’s the kind of 
man,” said one of his neighbors, “‘you’d 
want for a father.” 


SuUPER-SALESMAN: Dick Grant’s friends 
insist he could just as well have become 
an actor as the ‘world’s greatest sales- 
man.” If he had, the galleries never 
would have lost a line he uttered. In 
frequent pep talks to groups of auto 
dealers, the 5-foot-7 General Motors 
vice president snaps out machine-gun 
messages with a fire that leaves him 
beet-red and his listeners with butter- 
flies in their bellies. 

“Selling eyes.” Richard Ralph Hal- 











lam Grant’s peer over horned-rimmed 
glasses perched on the middle of his 
nose. Get “selling eyes,” he exhorts his 
salesmen. Get ’em and use ’em to turn 
over 250,000 cars a year! 500,000 cars! 
1,000,000 cars!—there is no saturation 
point! Grant—at 57 the sales com- 
mander-in-chief of Chevrolet, Oldsmo- 
bile, Pontiac, Buick, Cadillac, and La 
Salle—believes dynamically in his 
creed. 

The super-salesman, now graying at 
the temples, drew his vigor from Scot- 
tish-English parents in Ipswich, Mass. 

Without any meteoric explosions, the 
young Harvard Bachelor of Arts whizzed 
through Boston’s Jordan Marsh de- 
partment store, Thomas Groom’s print 
shop and the New England Telephone 
Co. Then came a $28-a-week sales 
clerkship with the Dayton, Ohio, firm 
that fostered many an auto success— 
National Cash Register. 

Selling eyes ... logical facts... 
super-dramatic presentation ... high 
pressure ... mass sales. In nine years 
Grant, at 35, had the general sales 
managership of National Cash Register. 

In the early ’20s, after General Mot- 
ors bought Delco and Frigidaire, Grant 
became president of both. No hobbies 
(except a Dayton farm) but sales, 
sales, sales! 

GM executives were not blind; they 
yanked Grant up into Chevrolet. In 
six years the conservatively dressed 
executive more than tripled sales—to 
1,333,154 in 1929. How? By “mutual 


understanding ... logic ... new, 
factual ideas . .. the most effective 
retailing sales methods. .. demonstrat- 


ing they would pay.” They paid—al- 
most a billion dollars in 1929 to Chevro- 
let alone; this year the company ex- 
pects another money harvest. 


No doubt that Grant’s dominating 
enthusiasm infects the men around him. 
Chevroleters always sang; he encour- 
aged more and lustier sales hymnals. 
This year its new National Song to the 
tune of Cornell’s “Far Above Cayuga’s 
Waters.” The first of three verses: 

Loyal Men, we raise our standard 

As we lead the way— 

Pledge anew our full devotion 

To Thee, Chevrolet. 

Driving forward—let our watchword 

Always be “I WILL” 

Always singing, always striving— 

Onward, upward still. 


CHRYSLER: Hutchinson, Keller, Zeder: 


Financier, Master Mechanic, Engineer 


Man Or Money: On the steel and 
glass walls of B. Edwin Hutchinson’s 
office in the Chrysler plant hangs a 
camera study of a steel puddler at 
work. The finance committee chair- 
man’s close associate, K. T. Keller, sent 
it to him with this inscription: “If you 
think you’ve got a tough job, take a 
look at this guy.” 

A good joke, thinks the hearty, 47- 
year-old finance executive. But more 
than a joke, too—a key to his bluff, 
out-spoken attitude toward life. ‘““Why’s 
a bum work? He doesn’t care what 
kind he does, as long as he gets a sand- 
wich. Well, same way with me’’—ex- 
cept for a sharp difference in the size 
of the: sandwich—‘“I’ve wanted to eat, 


——— 











raise a family, and lead & normal life. 
So whenever I found a better job, I 
took it.” 

Apparently the Chicago-born busi- 
nessman finally got what he wanted: 
for the last fourteen years he’s worked 
for Chrysler. In 1921, as treasurer of 
Chrysler’s now defunct Maxwell Mo- 
tors, Hutchinson raised some $12,000,- 
000 credit for the corporation’s reor- 
ganization. In 1928 he played spear- 
head for “The Boss” in his purchase of 
Dodge from Dillon, Read & Co. And 
just this March, to retire remaining 
Dodge bonds, Hutchinson borrowed 
$25,000,000 at 2.65 per cent. 

A stiff financial cocktail. But this 
broad-shouldered, deep-tanned man suf- 
fers no hangover of self-importance: 
he pushes his bristling reddish-gray 
mustache into a smile: “Too many 
people act as if they were talking only 
to God.” 

Twenty-nine years ago, after two 
years at M. I. T., he started talking to 
steel and steelmen in the open hearths 
of his father’s Grand Crossing Tack 
Co. in South Chicago, as cinder snapper, 
foreman, finally superintendent. At 24 
he began finding “better jobs”—with the 
Blair Open Hearth Furnace Co., Ltd., 
London; the Blair Engineering Co., New 
York; and back to tacks, as assistant 
to the president until 1917. 

Like a fullback going through tackle, 
Hutchinson didn’t stop with that. Came 
the Cromwell Steel Co. in Ohio; then 





B. E. Hutchinson. As Long as He 
Gets a Sandwich He Doesn’t Care 
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Ernst & Ernst, certified public ac- 
countants; the treasurership of the 
American Writing Paper Co.; finally 
Maxwell and Chrysler. 

With his wife, the former Helen 
Monks of Boston, Hutchinson has 
raised a family of two sons and a 
daughter. And what with one country 
club and another, leads the normal life 
he wants to. But he thinks he eats 
more than is good for him. 


DrivER: A_ shiny two-ton truck 
slammed through Palmer Woods resi- 
dential streets at 50 miles an hour and 
swerved into the driveway of a com- 
fortable gray stucco home. Out hopped 
no delivery boy, but the 180-pound 
president of the Chrysler Corporation, 
“K, T.” Keller. 

His family wasn’t surprised. Mrs. 
Keller and two sons have learned to 
expect him in any kind of car his plant 
turns out. K. T. spends half his time 
talking about Chryslers; the other half, 
driving—testing—-getting acquainted. 
Sum it all up: experience. 

He’s been getting it for 50 years. 
He’s still at it. Kaufman Thuma Kel- 
ler’s fingers itch for machinery, have 
itched ever since he was 13. 


After school this chunky son of a 
Pennsylvania-Dutch horse-trader gave 
both ears to the hum of machines. Ex- 
perience: a business course; a white 
collar interlude. Keller snorted, and 
went to Westinghouse’s Pittsburgh 


K. T. Keller: One Thing He 
Can’t Do Is Surprise His Family 
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machine shop. Then in 1910 a chance 
with a Detroit auto firm. Four differ- 
ent jobs in the next 21 months. Fifteen 
years brought him to Chrysler Corpor- 
ation. Today he is president of it—and 
Dodge, too. 

And he never stops talking about 
Chryslers. A stocky man with a great 
stock of enthusiasm. Last month at 
the Chrysler preview, a young reporter 
asked about a new model. K. T. put a 
big foot on the running board, and a 
powerful arm around the newspaper 
man’s shoulders: ‘Well, I tell you... .” 

Outside the office and in, he works 
hard—building the cars that Zeder de- 
signs, Hutchinson finances, Fields sells, 
and Chrysler swears by. 

Keller drives cars like demons and 
men not at all. The Chrysler Industrial 
Association, the Chrysler Choir, and the 
factory’s training course for foremen 
all stem from his philosophy that men 
work efficiently not by being ordered 
to but by getting democratic treatment 
from their bosses. 

His easy calm and quiet friendliness 
command a warm and unshatterable 
loyalty. No Chryslerite has seen him 
lose his temper: “You get the impres- 
sion before he speaks,” a friend said, 
“that a lot of churning goes on behind 
that face of his.” 


PIONEER: Outside their sanctums, 
automobilers generally bury the com- 
petitive hatchet. Fred Morell Zeder’s 
Irish ebullience constantly shatters this 
“gentleman’s agreement.” Gentler 
moods produce such mild figures of 
speech as “Grandmother Buick” and 
“Brother Ford.” But when pride bites 
his adenoids, Zeder’s cupid’s-bow cheeks 
blow forth violent profanity common to 
American speech but rare in public 
prints. 

Chryslerites eat it up. They know 
scientific conviction, not spite, makes 
their big-boned vice chairman of the 
board explode. Who had the guts to 
develop the revolutionary hydraulic 
brake and aluminum pistons? Who 
evolved all-steel bodies, floating power, 
and the bridge-suspension principle of 
the Airflow models? Who?—Zeder. 
More accurately, Zeder and his two 
executive engineers, Orin R. Skelton 
and Carl Breer. Those three middle- 
aged men are the Chrysler car. 

Under Zeder, a Bay City Michigander 
now 49, Skelton and Breer in the early 
post-war years designed Studebakers. 
In 1920 Chrysler put them to work on 
the ill-fated Willys-Overland, then the 
Maxwell and the Chalmers. But the 
engineering triumvirate got little satis- 
faction making over other cars; they 
wanted to create their own. In 1924, 
the drawing boards and blue prints of 
the independent engineering firm, 
Zeder-Skelton-Breer, gave up the orig- 
inal Chrysler ‘70.” 

Out of that partnership came Plym- 
outh, the present Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler Airstreams and Airflows. Also 
the Chrysler Institute of Engineering 
to train new blood, and the five-story, 
two-block-long Chrysler Engineering 
Department where Zeder rules over 
dynamometers, tortiographs, and 1,500 
engineers, researchers and machinists. 










F. M. Zeder: When Pride Bites 
His Adenoids, It’s Unprintable 


The bluff, big-hearted Irishman, pre- 
cise in dress to the point of tie stick- 
pins, comes from railroad stock, trans- 
portation-minded and hard-working. 

Strangers might take the heavy- 
browed engineer for a genial, philosoph- 
ic jurist. Mrs. Zeder, mother of four 
children, could warn strangers—and 
has warned her husband—not to be 
fooled by that impression. “I usually 
keep very quiet in the presence of 
ladies I don’t know very well,” Zeder 
once remarked, “because my wife and 
I are afraid I'll swear.” 


FORD: A Certain Rich Man’s Son and 
A Great Dane Who Work at Dearborn 


Forp Son: Like his septaugenarian 
father, Edsel Bryant Ford is a man 
apart. 

America’s commonfolk—deep-rooted 
with a distrust of wealth and power— 
have time and again placed him in that 
famous American category, “Rich 
Man’s Son.” The catch-phrase suffers 
the limitation of all symbols—it misses 
the point. And in two ways. 

1—Edsel Ford today is the richest of 
rich men’s sons, and his father is the 
richest man in the world. 

2—Edsel Ford 42 years ago came into 
the world—not with a silver, but a tin 
spoon in his mouth. And during most 
of Edsel’s childhood his father was a 
comparatively obscure working man 
and extremely small potatoes as a 
manufacturer. 

No one can question that Edsel’s 
present wealth pads his life with luxury. 
His wife and four children may choose 
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between a yacht and three homes—a 
Detroit estate at Gaulker’s Point on 
Lake St. Clair, a 2,500-acre farm at 
Milford, Mich., and a $1,000,000 Sum- 
mer home overlooking the Atlantic at 
Seal Harbor, Maine. 

But dollars mean no more than 
doughnuts to either one—the short, shy, 
reserved son; or the tall, outspoken, im- 
patiently individualistic father. 

He didn’t go to college and then slide 
gently into a well-oiled swivel chair in 
papa’s office. In 1912, the Fourth Year 
of Our Lizzie, Edsel at 19 went to work. 

Deliberately the senior Ford put his 
son through a stiff, exhaustive grind. 
No concentration in the shops; Henry 
shoved Edsel from department to de- 
partment. At 21 the father made the 
son secretary of Ford Motor; at 25, 
president, at 27, treasurer. 

Three titles. Do they mean anything? 
Fordians nod decisive affirmation: to- 
day at Dearborn Henry runs _ the 
engineering labs; under Henry, Edsel 
runs the company—and indirectly 
Henry himself. 

Company insiders consider Edsel the 
motivating force behind the Profit- 
Sharing plan that has paid Ford work- 
men $612,000,000 in the last 20 years, 
behind the company’s recent decentrali- 
zation under the Ford Farm and Fac- 
tory plan—in short, the cause of Ford’s 
present social-mindedness. 

Competitors likewise acknowledge 
Edsel’s power. If it weren’t for him, 
they chuckle, Henry might still stub- 
bornly be giving his customers Model 
T’s and “any color they want as long 
as it’s black.” 

And how does Henry feel about it 7— 
“Edsel has his own mind and his own 
ideas. He knows some things better 
than I do, and I know some things 
better than he does.” 


MANAGER: Any listing of Ford top- 
sergeants in 1913 would have included 
the names of two young Danes, Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen and Charles Emil 
Sorensen. Nine years later Knudsen 
turned to General Motors; - Sorensen 
stayed on with Ford. Today both men 


Edsel Ford: He inns Some 
Things Better Than His Father 
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rule their separate production roosts— 
Knudsen by a persuasive kind of leader- 
ship, Sorensen by an aggressiveness 
unique in an aggressive industry. 

Hardboiled. Many have called him 
that. His friends deny it; they cata- 
logue it forthrightness. Sorensen’s 
square chin fits either description. Firm 
and direct, like the steel in his blue 
eyes. His orders get as quick and com- 
plete action at Ford as they do on his 
146-foot yacht, Helene of Algonac, at 
the Detroit Yacht Club where he is 
Commodore. 

Characteristic of the tall, power- 
chested production chief is twe fact that 
he has stuck with one employer since 
1904—-characteristic of Sorensen’s sin- 
gle-mindedness, and also of his peculiar 
value to Ford, parent and nurse of 
mass production. 

Ford got an idea for assembly lines. 
Sorensen tied a rope to a chassis, pulled 
it through an assembly process and 
developed the means of mechanizing 
auto conveyor-chains. They cut labor 
costs, which eliminated waste and made 
possible the production of more cars in 
less time—which made supply leap to 
meet the demand for a low-priced car, 
which in turn increased labor volume. 
These boom weeks at River Rouge, 26 
miles of conveyor-chains enable some 
70,000 workmen to turn out 6,000 cars 
a day. 

Not these achievements alone for the 
Ford Dane who, like the General Motors 
Dane, has received royal honor from 
King’ Christian. In 1913 Sorensen car- 
ried Ford manufacturing to England. 
Now yearly he makes a trip of in- 
spection to some dozen European 
plants; he says he sandwiches in his 
vacation by sleeping 18 to 20 hours a 
day during the ocean crossings. 

An invaluable man. Yet Ford once 
refused to hire him. No, replied Ford, 
better not; too risky, this auto business. 
Sorensen persisted; in the Ford Motor 
Car’s second year he got his chance. 

Hardboiled. Many have called him 
that. And riled him thereby. The story 
goes that Sorensen one day kicked a 


Charles 
Once Refused to Hire Him 
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box from under a factory workman he 
found sitting down. The workman 
swung. Sorensen swung back, then 
shouted: ‘“You’re fired.” “The hell I 
am,” the workman snorted. “I work 
for the Bell Telephone Co.” Sorensen 
offers $1,000 to amyone who can sub- 
stantiate the tale. 


INDEPENDENTS: A Trio Outside the 
Big 3—Macauley, Chapin, Hoffman 


PACKARD PRESIDENT: “Men will be 
content and will do good work if they 
are given fair play, an opportunity for 
advancement, decent surroundings, 
treatment’ which promotes their self- 
respect, an assurance of continued em- 
ployment and work in which they can 
take an honest pride.” 

Some years ago a square-jawed West 
Virginian gave those words calm but 
firm-voiced utterance. By those prin- 
ciples Alvan Macauley has run Packard 
Motor since 1910. Of the 10,000 men 
employed at the company’s East Grand 
Boulevard plant, some 4,300 have 
worked for Packard five years, 2,000 
for ten years, 600 for twenty years, and 
270 for 25 years. 

Men mean fully as much to Macauley 
as machines. 


True, the conservative ex-lawyer in- 
stalled mass production methods after 
the World War. But he never let them 
overshadow his and his company’s ideal 
—precision and craftsmanship from 
skilled workers. 


These demands he backs up with ex- 
ample. Precision and craftsmanship 
mark each piece of woodcarving that 
comes from the thoroughly equipped 
workshop in Macauley’s rambling Tudor 
home in Grosse Pointe Shores. The 63- 
year-old executive makes his hobby 
practical; painstakingly he built cribs 
for each of his eight grandchildren. 

After engineering at Lehigh Univer- 
sity and law at George Washington, he 
practiced for five conscientious years. 

At 23 he joined National Cash Regis- 
ter as patent counsel. Tools and en- 
gineering again. Six years later the 
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name Macauley had a second title, su- 

rvisor of the inventions department. 

Macauley, for the last seven years 
president of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, has one key- 
stone: careful planning. Two years be- 
fore this country entered the World 
War, Macauley and his chief engineer, 
Col. Jesse Gurney Vincent, began de- 
signing a powerful, light airplane mo- 
tor and the means of producing it in 
mass. The result was the water-cooled, 
12-cylinder Liberty motor, then Amer- 
ica’s most powerful airplane engine. 

Careful planning likewise at play. 
Macauley attacked golf scientifically by 
studying many volumes on technique. 
For skeet-shooting and duck-hunting 
he owns not one or two shotguns; but 
anextensive collection. He also plans the 
pennies. A Packard employe found him 
one day engrossed with pencil, pad, and 
figures. Suddenly Macauley looked up: 
“You know—my ducks last year cost 
me $10 apiece.” 


HuDSON PRESIDENT: Mule teams skit- 
tered and “canawlers” on the Erie’s 
Buffalo-to-Albany ditch batted incred- 
ulous eyelashes. What creation of the 
devil was this four-wheeled buggy 
snorting down the towpath without any 
horse to pull it? 

The man behind the low-curved dash- 
board had little time to explain. The 
Merry Oldsmobile he was driving from 
Detroit to New York for the country’s 
auto show in 1902 demanded concen- 
tration—and frequent resort to a large 
rear-end box of spare parts. By plenti- 
ful use of both, Roy Dikeman Chapin 
set an overland record of seven and 
one-half days. That year the Olds Mo- 
tor Works, daddy of them all and now 
stepchild of General Motors, sold 2,500 
one-cylinder runabouts, another record. 

In 1900 Chapin quit the University of 
Michigan armed with a camera and 
full of 20-year-old enthusiasm for the 
century’s mechanical marvel. He 
wormed out of R. E. Olds a $35-a-month 
job as demonstrator. 

But mere drjving didn’t satisfy 
Chapin. The brown-eyed tester stuck 
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his nose into the Olds machine shop, 
then into the sales department. One 
day out of Chapin’s make-shift photo- 
graphic darkroom in a corner of Olds’s 
Jefferson Avenue factory came prints 
for the auto industry’s first illustrated 
catalogue. 

At 30 Chapin became president of 
Hudson Motor Co., named after its 
chief financier and first president, J. L. 
Hudson, Detroit department store own- 
er. Hudson Motor, the auto industry, 
and a keen interest in civic affairs have 
dominated Chapin’s life since. 

Better cars, better roads—to Chapin 
an inevitable and necessary sequitur. 
Wherefore extracurricular work with 
the Lincoln Highway Association and 
the Highway Education Board. For 
his activity as president of the Sixth 
International Road Congress, France 
awarded him the Legion of Honor in 
1932. That same year Herbert Hoover 
made Chapin his Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Today at 55, Chapin looks 45—un- 
paunched, easy-smiling, and graying 
only at the temples. Cameras, the love 
of his youth, are still a passion. At his 
Groose Pointe Farms home he snaps in- 
numerable stills and movie films of his 
wife and their six children. 

Chapin’s photographic eye makes it- 
self felt even in Hudson advertisements. 
The current “United States Camera,” 
a collection of the year’s best American 
stills, included a Hudson ad photo. Mr. 
Chapin proudly boasts his was the only 
auto company to make the artistic 
grade. 


Boy Wonper: “Start the boy in on 
something else,” a friend advised Paul 
Hoffman’s father in 1908. ‘“There’s 
nothing in the automobile business for 
him.” 

Nothing except, in this year of grace, 
the presidency of both Studebaker and 
Studebaker Sales Corp. Hoffman got 
where he is because of two factors. He 
knows how to sell. He can make cour- 
ageous decisions. 

Mar. 18, 1933, the company went into 
bankruptcy. Hoffman did not hesitate. 


Roy D. Chapin: A Clever Mechan- 
ic Named Ford Gave Him a Hand 


At 1 A. M. Mar 19, he got Judge Slick, 
referee, out of bed. As receiver for 
Studebaker, Hoffman wanted $100,000. 
He got it. And he spent it—to tell the 
world STUDEBAKER CARRIES ON. A year 
later, for the first time in motor his- 
tory, a company came out of a receiver- 
ship under its original management. 

As for sales, Hoffman was born with 
the gift 42 years ago. A cherub-cheeked 
Chicago boy of 18 who disregarded ad- 
vice, he got a job with the Halladay 
Auto agency. And he drove a car 
around until he sold it. 

In Los Angeles’s Studebaker agency 
he had gained a reputation for selling 
more cars than anyone else. When the 
war intervened, he took that in his 
stride, then came back to buy his own 
agency. And in 1924, when no one could 
sell Studebakers, Hoffman could. 

Albert Russel Erskine, company 
president, wanted to know why. He 
sent for Hoffman, found the tall, thin 
boy wonder hadn’t liked the new-model 
bodies—so he had them redesigned. 
Hoffman emerged from the explanation 
with a vice presidency. 

In South Bend, Ind., Hoffman settled 
down to build up the Studebaker 
“Friendly Factory” policy—any dealer 
could come in and say just what was 
wrong with the car. 

Hoffman also built up a family of six 
children, two of them adopted; a repu- 
tation as the world’s luckiest bridge 
player, most passionate poker player, 
and most average golf player. 

Now, at his office twelve to eighteen 
hours a day, he says he has no hobbies 
but “work and more work.” And in 
work he finds a philosophy, based on 
the practice of the late Knute Rockne, 
himself a Studebaker man. Rockne, 
says Hoffman, kept. Notre Dame at 
football’s top even though rules 
changed. 

As for cars: Under the New Deal 
“the attitude and effort of each organ- 
ization will have more to do with its 
success than the trend of general busi- 
ness or the activities of the govern- 
ment.” 


Paul Hoffman: When He Asked Sales- 
man to Come in and Gripe They Did 
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BOOKS: What’s Wrong and Right 
With Radio, in Three Volumes 


“If a news rag pans a show or pic- 
ture, the most it can lose is a little 
amusement-page advertising. But let 
the radio critic take a fall out of the 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream program or 
the Camel Cigarette hour, and he hears 
from the business office in a hurry.” 


In this explanation of the decay of 
newspaper radio criticism, Ted Husing 
inadvertently explains the absence of 
radio criticism of radio. To speak their 
minds on the subject, even veteran per- 
formers depend on print. And last week 
Husing himself brought the month’s 
crop of radio books up to an unprec- 
edented total of three. 


Fan Mav: Funniest is Lowell Thomas’s 
“Fan Mail” (Dodge, New York, $2). 
He claims from 200 to 260,000 letters 
and telegrams a day (“This latter at a 
time when a special offer was made on 
my program”). The published samples 
of this correspondence present a de- 
pressing audience picture for radio up- 
lifters. 


In the realm of pure knowledge, Mrs. 
Andrew Walker of Scranton, Pa., asked 
the NBC news commentator how many 
babies Chinese women generally have 
at a time and “what the difference be- 





tween an American woman and a Chi- 
nese woman is.” 

An §8-year-old listener requested 
Thomas to sing “When the Organ Plays 
at Twilight.” A woman in Hellam, Pa., 
protested: “Last night you mentioned 
that women use rouge. I myself never 
use any and certainly think it a most 
disgraceful remark to make over the 
radio.” Mrs. K. G. Rogers of the Bronx, 
New York City: “Please appeal for 
prayers to all creeds for Floyd Gib- 
bons.” W. H. Gentner, general mer- 
chandise, Farmington, Iowa: “I am not 
fishing for a bouquet, but it would 
please my wife if you would speak my 
name over the radio some evening next 
week.” 


Other listeners propose to run for 
President, teach all prisoners the Ten 
Commandments, and offer Thomas un- 
dying devotion: “I love the sound of 
your voice and so I want to live with 
you.” 


AupDIENCE Mat: According to Ted 
Husing, “for every mash-note writer 
there are ten in other classes.” The 
CBS announcer’s kaleidoscopic “Ten 
Years Before the Mike” (Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York, $2.50) mentions 
that in the studios it’s officially ‘“audi- 
ence mail.’”’ Most of it comes from the 
South; but leading fan cities are Balti- 
more, Hollywood, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Manhattan’s presumably sophisticated 
Greenwich Village. 

This is only in passing. The book, 
expanded from Cosmopolitan Magazine 























SOGLOW © LOWELL THOMAS 


‘The Majority of Radio Commentators Take a Standing or Sitting Position’ 








reminiscences written in collaboration 
with Farrut Wilson of the monthly’s 
staff, begins autobiographically. Pre. 
dicament at 21: “Married, out of work 
and a baby was coming.” Then the 
break: Husing answered a want-ad to 
win a $45-a-week announcer’s job. His 
present weekly income averages $3,000, 

In the wake of this success Story 
swirl spicy anecdotes. 

There was the cutthroat CBS-NRC 
competition illustrated by the neat way 
Husing induced Commander Kurt Von 
Eckener of the Graf Zeppelin to take 
off his hat, suggesting as a good hat- 
rack the NBC microphone, effectually 
preventing the first five minutes of the 
Count’s broadcast from going out on 
NBC ether. 

There was the hectic episode of Queen 
Marie of Rumania. In 1926 she arrived 
on a “good-will” tour. Her agents let 
it be known that she was not above 
making a penny or two on the side—in 
fact they suggested $40,000. Finally 
for $8,000 the lady promised royal 
sponsorship of Royal Typewriters. 

Then, with Mrs. Oliver Harriman, she 
arrived at the studio fifteen minutes 
early. Mrs. Harriman was furious at 
CBS for keeping a Queen waiting. The 





RADIO CHECK LIST 





NOV. 2-9 
Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 


tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 
SAT. (2nd): Princeton-Navy: From Prin 
N. J., both networks carry the football 


game. 1:45 E.T.; 12:45 C.T.; 11:45 M.T. 
10:45 P.T. NBC—WEAF. CBS. 
Purdue-Minnesota: Bob Brown and Halsey 


Hall describe this clash at Minnesota. 2:45 

E.T.; 1:45 C.T.; 12:45 M.T.; 11:45 P.T 
NBC—W JZ. 
Will Rogers Memorial: From Ex-President 
Hoover, Charlie Chaplin, George M. Cohan 
and others, come appeals for contributions 
for a monument honoring the cowboy hu- 
morist. 10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 
7:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. CBS. 

SUN. (3rd): “Johnny Comes Marching Home”: 
Otto Klemperer directs the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony orchestra in the pre- 
miere of a new work by Roy Harris, Amer- 
ican composer. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 
M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 

Father Coughlin: The radio priest begins 
a new lecture series over a network of in- 
dependent stations. 4:00 E.T.; 3:00 C.T.; 
2:00 M.T.; 1:00 P.T. 

Jascha Heifetz: With Erno Rapee’s sym- 
phony orchestra, the violinist gives a clas- 
sical recical. 10:00 E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 8:00 
M.T.; 7:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

MON. (4th): Richard Crooks: The Metropoli- 
tan Opera tenor opens a new series in 
which he will alternate with Nelson Eddy. 
8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T 
NBC—WEAF., 

TUES. (5th): “Shut-in Hour’: The United 
States Marine Band resumes its morning 
program for stay-at-homes. 11:00 LF.T.; 
10:00 C.T.; 9:00 M.T.; 8:00 P.T. NBC— 
WJZ. 

Fanny Brice: As guest artist the comedi- 
enne joins Ben Bernie. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 
7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

WED. (6th): Cordell Hull: The Secretary of 
State reads an address on “Our Foreign 
Policy.”’ 10:45 E.T.; 9:45 C.T.; 8:45 M.T.; 
7:45 P.T. CBS. 

THURS. (ith): Shakespeare Cycle: The Ra:lio 

Guild begins weekly productions of the 
Bard's historical plays with their version 
of “King John.” 4:30 E.T.; 3:30-C.T.; 2:30 
M.T.; 1:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
Jose Iturbi: The pianist-conductor leads 
the Rochester Philharmonic in its first 
radio concert of the season. $:15 E.T.; 7:15 
C.T.; 6:15 M.T.; 5:15 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

FRI. (8th): Harvard Tercentenary Celebra- 
tion: Jessica Dragonette’s sponsors turn 
over a part of their program to broadcast- 
ing the opening of the event. 8:00 E.T.; 
7.00. -C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 -P.T. NBC— 

WEAF. 
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Queen, for her prestige’s sake, could 
not explain the broadcast’s commercial 
aspects. She had to let Mrs. Harriman 
flounce her out of the building and her 
$8,000. But later in the evening CBS 
and Ted Husing got a free speech from 
her—by dropping before her at a meet- 
ing a microphone concealed in a basket 
of orchids. 

No more sacred to the sports an- 
nouncer is Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd. In explanation of his Little 
America jaunts “the real answer is 
pouGH”’—from radio rights to his last 
trip he “actually got $125,000.” Fur- 
thermore, at a luncheon preceding his 
departure “the doughty explorer passed 
out altogether.” 

The author-announcer presents other 
sidelights on his job. In broadcasting 
football game descriptions, Husing nev- 
er tries to identify the players. Instead 
his assistant, Les Quailey, does the 
watching through binoculars mounted 
on a swivel. And Husing with the cor- 
ner of his eye watches a frosted glass 
panel on which Quailey flashes names 
and play formations. 

Scooping its rival NBC with a direct 
broadcast of the Columbus penitentiary 
fire ‘made’ CBS. A full minute of 
silence followed an inmate’s description 
of the holocaust in which convicts per- 
ished by the score: “In those few elec- 
tric seconds one could almost feel the 
applause of a listening, unseen nation.” 


But for ordinary broadcasts: “Radio 
takes a tip from the newspaper comic 
pages and adopts permanency of form 
for its programs ... The familiarity of 
the form is what puts it over... An 
audience is four times as ready to laugh 
at the expected than at the unexpected 
... It may not be great art, but it’s 
the best we can now offer, thank you— 
and try to think up something better!” 


SoctaL Ecno: In “The Psychology of 
Radio” (Harper, New York, $3) Dr. 
Hadley Cantril of Columbia and Dr. 
Gordon W. Allport of Harvard—after 
two years’ analysis of radio’s “profound 
alterations in the outlook and social 
behavior of men’’—make their sug- 
gestion: 


“The underlying profit motive ... is 
... not conducive to the highest stand- 
ards of art, entertainment, education, 
child welfare, or even to basic freedom 
of speech .. . Radio should be removed 
from the dictatorship of private profits 
and... be kept free from narrow 
political domination.” 


The book, of much more interest to 
technicians than to the general public, 
gives a good summary of what radio 
has done to the American scene. It has 
standardized the taste of its listeners, 
but made them less provincial and more 
social. It has brought untold oppor- 
tunities for education and amusement. 
“In a modest and unwitting way radio 
has added a psychological cement to 
the threatened structure” of the family 
—bringing all the members home to 
listen to it. And “in times of potential 
social disruption the radio voice of 
Someone in authority, speaking to mil- 
lions of citizens as ‘my friends,’ tends 
to decrease their sense of insecurity.” 





SPORT 


OLYMPICS: Some Pros and Cons 
Of International S portsmanship 





Question: Should the United States 
compete in Germany’s 1936 Olympics? 

“I believe that participation in the 
games under the Swastika implies the 
tacit approval of all that the Swastika 
symbolizes. I have not lost a battle 
in my career and I am out to try to 
have the games shifted to another 
country or keep America out of them 
this year.”—Jeremiah T. Mahoney, 
president of the American Amateur 
Athletic Union, also leader of Tam- 
many’s 15th Assembly District, New 
York. 

“Mr. Mahoney will get a lot of votes 
because of his attitude.”—Richards Vid- 
mer, New York Herald Tribune Sports 
Columnist. 

“We had a Jewish girl (Mary Frie- 
wald) on our team in Germany last 
Summer. When we were leaving, our 
bus was surrounded by a big crowd. 
They hissed and booed us. They would 
yell her name and then when she would 
look up, they would spit and shout 
‘Jew.’ She felt terrible, of course. No- 
body can compete in an atmosphere 
like that.”—Stella Walsh, Polish-Ameri- 
can sprinter. 

“Why should Americans be called 
upon to compete in a land which has 
wiped away all vestige of democratic 
procedure? Even the sports stories 
written by visiting newspaper men 
would have to go through the wringer 


7 dl 


of Hitler’s censorship.’”’—Heywood 
Broun, Scripps-Howard columnist. 

“Hitler is a man of great personal 
charm ...I think the way they’re 
treating Jews in Germany is an outrage 
but that has nothing to do with Olympic 
games Since Helene Mayer (a 
Jewess) has been invited to compete on 
the German team, I don’t see what 
reason any athlete has for refusing.” — 
Brig. Gen. Charles H. Sherrill, member 
of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee. 


“The General in choosing to be the 
mouthpiece of the Nazi regime insults 
the entire American nation.”—Rabbi 
Wise, president of the American Jew- 
ish Congress. 


ANNOUNCEMENT: Last week the Amer- 
ican Olympic Committee reported that 
passage had been booked for the skat- 
ing, skiing, and bobsled teams on the 
S. S. Manhattan sailing from New York 
Jan. 3. 


. 
GOLF: Ex-Caddy’s Trick Playing 


Wins Pro Crown From Veterans 


Last week John Frank Revolta, who 
played his first golf with clubs whittled 
out of broomsticks, swept through the 
Professional Golfers’ Association cham- 
pionship at Twin Hills, tricky Oklahoma 
City course. In the first round, the 24- 
year-old Milwaukee ex-caddy defeated 
Walter Hagen, who in a rejuvenated 
spurt had won the qualifying medal 
with 139 strokes for 36 holes. 

In the final round, Revolta beat Amer- 


Johnny Revolta: He Didn’t Mean to Stymie Armour 
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FOOTBALL OUTLINE OF THE WEEK 








THIS WEEK’S GAMES 
(favorite in black) 


INTERSECTIONAL 


Army naa aminasiesed 
Mississippi State Beat Xavier, 7- 


Colgate 
Tulane 


Submerged Sewanee, 33-0 


Fordham 


Pittsburgh Extended by Penn. St., 
Michigan *‘Meechigan peeked the cherries when they were ripe, 
Pennsylvania . Powerful Penn. cremated lifeless Lafayette, 


Michigan State Walloped Wash. U., 


Temple 
George Washington 
Rice Made 2 early tds. that provided victory in 28 

EAST 
Dartmouth Steady attacking pressure blasted Harvard, 

wiiaditens Pond's players fired all their ammunition at the Army & 

Brown The tame Bears toppled to Syracuse, 
Harvard Fought stubborn defensive battle and scored spectacular td., 
Navy 
Princeton ............. . Clawing Cornell, 54-0, the 
Columbia Barabas came to life for 73-yd. td. 


Cornell Pushed aside by Princeton, 


Penn. State . 
Syracuse 


SOUTHEAST 


Alabama 
Kentucky 


The Nitanny Lions, 


Scored td. 
No game. 





LAST WEEK’S SHOWING 


Failure to block placement lost to Holy Cross, 0-3. 


Forced to uncork full strength to lick Lebanon Valley, 
but superior power subdued Lions, 9-0. 


17-13 
Unbeaten Owls outwrestled W. Va. in last q'ter to win, 


Middies used 35 players against Notre Dame but no combination could prevent whitewash, 
Tigers showed a powerful running & air offense but terrible kicking. 


although, no match for Pitt., 
Had little trouble spearing a plodding Brown. eleven, 


and field goal in last q'ter to cage the Georgia Bulldogs, 


In spite of ae lapses, the cadets’ alert defense and bombarding attack won the Yale battle, 14-8. 


Had ball on 5 yd. line when game ended. 
15-0. 


** said Hurry-up Yost. Chewed Columbia, 19-7. 
67-0. 


19-6. 


Fumble gave Wake Forest scoring chance and they beat the Colonels, 7-6. 


-19 scoring bee with Texas. 


Erratie play held down Indians’ scoring 


14-6, a 
got the breaks, but deserved 8-14 defeat. 


0-195. 


but lost to superior Dartmouth, 6-14. 


14-0. 


dash but Michigan beat him, 19- 
54-0. Old grads conferred to discuss their distressing gridiron situation. 


made the Panthers earn their 9-0 victory. 
10-0. Albanese scored 3 tds. 


17-7. 


Blocked punt in ist period gave the Plainsme n 7-0 triumph in passing duel with Duke. 


Auburn's early score. Lost, 0-7. 


Auburn 

Louisiana St. Third q'ter air raid vanquished Vanderbilt, 7-2 
Duke Tried many passes in vain effort to overcome 
Tennessee Cut through Center, 25-14. 


Georgia Tech. 
Vanderbilt . 


SOUTHWEST 


we Methodist Stamped out Hardin-Simmons, 
exas " 


Lost see-saw battle to Rice, 19-28. 


Stepped on by the unbeaten North Carolina Tar Heels, 
In 2nd period showed most effective offensive of season. 


18-6. 
Penalties and fumbles threw the Longhorns. 


0-19. 


Louisiana St. proved too strong, won, 7-2. 


Baylor : The Bears scored twice on passes and kept their slate clean by defeating Texas A. & M., 14-6. 
Texas Christian Subdued Centenary, 27-7. 

MIDWEST 
Notre Dame ... Annihilated Navy. 14-0. In 2nd half, the unbeaten Irish pulled their punches. 
Ohio State Jumping Joe Williams ied scoring spree to beat Indiana, 28-6. 
Minnesota ................ Thompson, Gopher sub, tallied twice in 4th q'ter and tamed Northwestern Wildcats, 21-13. 
Purdue 2 Favored Boilermakers scored on and beaten for Ist time this season by Carnegie Tech., 7-0. 
Illinois hidiiedding On their home grounds at Champaign the Illini seemed dizzy. The lowans scalped them, 19-0. 
Northwestern .......... 
Indiana atta Flared up to draw Ist blood, but Ohio St. 
SEE pictiiteticndieennmite Simmons. the Hawkeyes’ 


Missouri 


Nebraska .................. Despite drizzle the 
RS ee Demoted Kansas St. 
Oklahoma ...... Scored 0 to Nebraska's 19 


FAR WEST 
California ........ 
U. C. L. A.... Long runs by 


Polished off Portland, 20- 
Monk Mose 4 booted 2 


Santa Clara .. 
Stanford 


black streak, raced 71 yds. 


Archer & Fowler shot arrow-like passes as the cee Bears trounced S 
Cheshire helped rout Oregon, 33-¢ 





Outplayed Minnesota for 1st half but couldn't hold pace and wilted before last period drive, 13-2 


power crushed Hoosiers, 28-6 
to td. and led his team past Illinois, 19-0. 


Battled Iowa St.’s Cyclones to 6-6 tie. 
Cornhuskers snared slippery ball to overcome Oklahoma, 


19-0. 


in Bis Six title race by beating the defending champs, 9-2. 


. California’s Trojans, 21-7. 


field goals in the Ist period to wash out Washington, 6-0. 

















COACH SEASON’S BIG GAMES AHEAD 
RECORD 
W-L-T 
Davidson 4-0-0 Pitt., Notre Dame, Navy. 
Sasse 5-1-0 La. St., Sewanee, Miss. 
Kerr 4-2-0 Syracuse, Rutgers, Brown. 
Cox 3-2-0 Ga., Ky., La. St. 


Crowley 4-1-0 St. Mary’s. N. Y. U. 
Sutherland 4-1-0 Army, Neb., Car. Tech., S. ( 
Kipke 3-1-0 Ill., Minn., Ohio St. 

Harman 2-2-0 Navy, Penn. St., Cornell. 
Bachman 4-1-0 Marquette, Loyola. 

Warner 6-0-0 Marquette, Villanova, Bucknell 
Pixlee 3-2-0 Tulsa, N. D. 

Kitts 4-1-0 Ark., Tex. A.&M., Tex. Chris., Ba 
Blaik 5-0-0 Cornell, Princeton; Columbia. 
Pond 3-1-0 Brown, Harvard, Princeton. 
McLaughry 0-4-0 Yale, Columbia, Colgate. 
Harlow 1-3-0 Princeton, Yale. 

Hamilton 3-2-0 Penn., Columbia, Army. 

Crisler 4-0-0 Harvard, Dartmouth, Yale. 
Little 2-2-0 Syracuse, Navy, Brown, Dartm 
Dobie 0-4-0 Dartmouth, Penn. 

Higgins 3-1-0 Villanova, Penn.. Bucknell. 
Hanson 4-0-0 Columbia, Colgate, Md. 
Thomas 8-1-1 Ga. Tech., Vanderbilt. 

Wynne 3-2-0 Fla., Tulane, Tenn. 

Meagher 3-1-1 Ga. Tech., Ga., Fla 

Moore 4-1-0 Miss. St.. Ga.; Tulane. 

Wade 4-2-0 Davidson, N. C., N. C. St. 
Britton 4-2-0 Miss., Vanderbiit, Ky. 
Alexander 3-2-0 Auburn, Ala., Fla., Ga. 
Morrison 3-3-0 Tenn., Ala. 


Bell 6-0-0 Tex. A.&M., Ark., Baylor, Tex. C 
Chevigny 3-2-0 Baylor, Tex. Chris., Ark., Tex. A.&\M 
Jennings 6-0-0 Tex., Centenary, S. M. U.. Rice 
Meyer 6-0-0 Tex., Rice, 8. M. v., Santa Clar 
Layden 5-0-0 N’western, Army, 8S. Calif. 
Schmidt 4-0-0 Chicago, Ill, Mich. 

Bierman 4-0-0 Ia., Mich., Wis. 

izer 3-1-0 Wis., la., Ind. 

Zuppke 2-2-0 Mich.; Ohio St., Chicago. 

Waldorf 1-3-0 Notre Dame, Wis., Ia. 

MeMillin 1-3-0 Md., Chicago, Purdue. 

Solem 4-0-0 Minn., Purdue, N'western. 

Faurot 3-0-1 OkI., Kan. St., Kan. 

Bible 3-1-1 Kan., Pitt., Ore. St. 

Lindsey 2-2-0 Neb., Col., Ia. St., Mo. 

Jones 3-2-0 Kan., Mo., Kan. St., Okl. A. & M. 
Allison 6-0-0 Wash., Stanford. 

Spaulding 4-0-0 S. M. U., Hawaii, Ida., St. Ma 
Smith 3-2-0 St. Mary’s. Tex. Chris. 

Thornhill 3-1-0 8S. Calif., Mont., Calif. 





ican golf’s second most famous veteran, 
Tommy Armour, 5 up and 4 to play. 
The bushy-haired victor said he was 
lucky to win the $1,000 first prize: “I 
laid Armour five dead stymies, of course 
not intentionally, but golf is a funny 
game and the ball must go some place.” 

During the tournament Revolta’s ball 
went into every hole but the 18th at 
least once for a birdie. In hole No. 7 
he dropped a birdie on each of his seven 
rounds. 


BASEBALL: Umpire Pays Same 
Penalty He Evoked for Players 


Rule 58 of the baseball code states: 
“Under no circumstances shall a man- 
ager, captain or player dispute the ac- 
curacy of the umpire’s ... decision... 
The umpire has the right to remove 
players for objecting . . . or behaving in 
an ungentlemanly manner.” 

But ballplayers feel they have the in- 
herent right to protest. Day after day 





FORECASTERS’ RECORD 





Last Saturday's football games ran remark- 
ably true to form. News-Week retained its 
lead in the forecasters’ race by predicting 19 
out of 25 games correctly. All except Asso- 
ciated Press which picked 26 right, 16 wrong, 
improved their percentage averages over the 
previous week. Cumulative record: 


RIGHT WRONG RATING 


News-Week 53 22 

International News Service 82 36 “69 
United Press 54 25 .68 
Associated Press 80 3 -65 
Paul Gallico 2 16 .65 
Grantland Rice 3 22 .63 








during the season they yelp whenever 
they’re called out on close plays. Um- 
pires order them from the park only 
when they argue too long or swear too 
violertly. 

In the recent World Series between 
Detroit and Chicago, the National 
League Cubs— including their manager, 
Chariie Grimm—vigorously contested 
the decisions of George Moriarty, whom 
American Leaguers last March voted 
the best umpire of 1934. 


Moriarty believed the Cubs made him 
a target for abuse because he once 
managed Detroit. So he stood for no 
nonsense. Before his baiters hit their 
swearing strides, he cut loose a vicious 
stream of oaths and banished his would- 
be tormentors from the field. On their 
way to the exits, the Cubs fired back 
at Moriarty the foulest — they 
had at their command. 

In a field box Judge Kenesaw “Moun- 
tain Landis, baseball’s czar, saw and 
heard the series. Last week he fined 
Grimm, three other Cubs, and Moriarty 
$200 apiece—for using “vile. and un- 
printable language.” 

Moriarty, who received:, $2, 500 for 
umpiring in the series, will have to pay 
up. But the cursing Cubs, who earned 
$4,382.72 apiece, get off. scot free. 
Grimm promised his players last; week 
he’d pay their fines—out of his own 
pocket. According to. basebal!- prece- 
dent, the Chicago business manager will 
refill Grimm’s pocket. 
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We are looking for men 


big enough to fill these jobs 





UR BUSINESS IS GOOD.Weare 
O ready to expand our organization. 
And our most important problem now is 
to find the right men to fill the openings 
available. 

No man selected to represent the 
Phoenix Mutual is ever “‘just another 
life insurance man.” He is expected to be 
as different from the old time “‘agent”’ 
as our modern Retirement Income Plans 
are different from the “die-to-win” poli- 
cies of ddys gone by. He must have in- 
telligence and enthusiasm. He must be 
sincere. He must be able to do a man- 
sized job in an up-to-date, business-like 
way. 

Back of this lies an interesting story: 
Years ago we decided not to employ any 
“part-time”’ salesmen or any man who 
looked upon the life insurance business 
as merely an opportunity to make money 
out of his friends and relatives. We be- 
gan to build a new organization of an 
entirely different type. Not of weaklings, 
but of responsible men who could make 
a success of any job they tackled. 

We taught these men insurance. Taught 
them to serve as well as to sell. We backed 


them with national advertising. We de- 
veloped selling aids to put them in touch 
with prospective buyers. And today we 
are represented by men who know their 
business just as professionally as a law- 
yer or a physician—men in whom we do 


may be one of the very men we are look- 
ing for. Perhaps you are doing less im- 
portant work today than you should be 
doing. Cr perhaps there are other good 
reasons why you are not entirely satis- 
fied with your future where you are. 





not hesitate to ask the pub- 
lic to have confidence. 
ecause Phoenix Mutual 
men are so thoroughly 
trained and have such a 
splendid service to offer, 
they are likely to meet with 
more than ordinary success; 





and, at first glance,it may = | = 
seem odd that we should |= 
have to look for men to 

fill these jobs. But the 
reason is very simple: Ex- 
perience has shown us that 


“You don’t have to be rich to 
RETIRE ar 55 on 
‘200 A MONTH” 


— If you have a successful 
business record behind you 
and want to know more 
about the possibilities of 
a profitable career with the 
Phoenix Mutual, write for 
additional information. 


Correspondence 
Invited 


We'll be glad to send you 
the facts and to discuss 





them freely and frankly, 
without either of us being 





out of the many who apply, 
only a comparatively few 
will measure up to the high standards 
we desire to maintain. Those most likely 
to be chosen have been college-trained, 
are married, and are between the ages 
of 25 and 42. 

Perhaps, without realizing it, you 


Typical advertisement from 
national magazine campaign 


under the slightest obliga- 
tion. Fill in the coupon be- 
low and we can also tell you whether 
there are openings in your city. All in- 
quiries will be kept confidential. Address 
your letter to D. Gordon Hunter, Vice- 
Président, Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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N ° : & N ° H. & H.: Decreased Revenue Puts Road on 


Sickbed; ICC Calls It Deathbed, Refuses New Blood 


In 1926, an American train ride which 
cost the passenger $1 cost the railroad 
85 cents. In 1934 it cost American 
railroads $1.23 to give a passenger a $1 
ride. 

For the average United States rail- 
road, passenger fares account for little 
over 10 per cent of total revenue. In 
1934 the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad had to depend on 
passengers for 30 per cent of its reve- 
nue, and it transported only half as 
many passengers as in 1929. Hence a 
very sick road. g 

For 63 years the New Haven has car- 
ried life blood to and from the heart of 
New England. Last week the pulse of 
this blood stream reached the danger 
point. President Howard Palmer 
emerged from the sick room to an- 
nounce that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, reluctant to waste good 
hemoglobin on what it considered a 
corpse, had forbidden a $5,000,000 
transfusion from the healthy veins of 
the RFC. 

For the first time New England’s 
greatest railroad system was unable 
to meet its obligations. The company’s 
common stock, which sold for $132.50 a 
share tn 1929, dropped to $2.62 last 
week. President Palmer declared that 
his road would petition for a reorgani- 
zation under section 77B of the Federal 
Bankruptcy Act. 

Easily explained is the fact that the 
New Haven, operating 2,000 miles of 
line and feeding what was once the 
greatest manufacturing center of the 
nation, has failed to prosper: The road’s 
territory no longer hums with trade, 
and provides insufficient revenue to 
meet $18,000,000-a-year fixed charges. 
Fewer finished products are pouring 
out of the mills of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island; less raw 
material and fuel pouring in. 


Facts: Six years ago the New Haven 
carried more than 30,000,000 tons of 
paying freight. In 1934 it handled less 
than 18,000,000. Declining fuel tonnage 
—coal and oil—accounted for two- 
thirds of the drop. Passenger revenues 
fell from $47,000,000 to $22,000,000 dur- 
ing the same period. 

New Haven’s hauls, both passenger 
and freight, are short. Bus riding in 
the New England territory is cheap 
and popular. This applies to freight as 
well as passengers. Recognizing the 
fact, the New Haven itself has gone into 
the bus business with its New England 
Transportation Co. 

But traffic of any kind in New Eng- 
land depends upon a social and eco- 
nomic peculiarity. The six New Eng- 
land States live, to a larger extent than 
the rest of the country, on invested 
capital. New England’s wheels are 
slow to turn until those of the other 
sections have moved sufficiently to pay 
@ return on investment. ; 


History: The New Haven Railroad’s 
present spasm stems from older trou- 
bles than those which have faced all 
roads since 1930. In the reckless days 
before 1913, under the guidance of then 
President Charles S. Mellen and the eye 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., the New Haven 
determined to acquire control of all 
transportation mediums in New Eng- 
land. It set out to purchase one subor- 
dinate system after another. 

From two to three times actual value 
was paid for most of them. The ma- 
jority have proved of no operating use 
to the road. After a wild orgy of 
spending, during which he became ex- 
tremely unpopular with the New Eng- 
land folk who saw the value of their 
New Haven investment being dissi- 
pated, Mellen resigned. 

J. P. Morgan & Co, invited Howard 
Elliott of the Northern Pacific to take 
hold of the inflated system and try to 
restore New England’s love for it. One 
of his associates remarked at the time: 
“If Jdoward keeps his health and his 
directors support him, he will restore 
friendly relations between the New 
Haven and the public... After he has 
done all this the chief trouble with the 
New Haven will be that it still will have 
its name on too much paper.” 


Elliott did a great deal to restore 









Average Oost: The Reatlroad, $1.294 tharPassenger, $1.00 
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friendly relations; but a successor, Ka- 
ward J. Pearson—from the Texas ¢ 
Pacific—actually put the road back on 
its feet. By 1928 Pearson had the New 
Haven looking once more like a great 
railroad system. But it still had its 
hame on too much paper. John J. 
Pelley (of the Central Georgia), who 
followed Pearson in the presidency, 
found the depression too much for him, 
He, too, was unable to reduce the road’s 
burden of debt. 

In October, 1934, Pelley retired, to 
become president of the newly formed 
Association of American Railroads, 
Into his place stepped a vice presi- 
dent, Howard Shirley Palmer, first New 
Englander to hold the office. A Maine 
Yankee with a shrewd eye and a slight 
physical resemblance to Calvin Cool- 
idge, Palmer is thought by many to be 
just the man to lead his railroad out 
of the fiscal wilderness. Trained on 
the accounting side, he should be un- 
usually aware of the real nature of the 
New Haven’s problem. 

Once a receiver is appointed it will 
be possible for the company to cancel 
unfavorable contracts right and left, 
and throw away some of the bad pen- 
nies which the years have left upon 
President Palmer’s desk. Among these 
stands out the agreement with that 
white elephant, The New York, West- 
chester & Boston, whose eighteen miles 
of rose-bowered roadway cost the New 
Haven $37,000,000 in purchase price and 
$19,000,000 in subsequent deficits. 
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CORK: Armstrong Investors and 
Workers Get a Bonus and Raise 


When the French.Government in Mo- 
rocco or Algeria sells its corkwood 
crop, the buyers don’t shout their bids 
in the manner of an American auction. 
They sit in silence while the auctioneer 
call out prices he hopes to receive for 
the cork. Instead of bidding up, he 
starts with a high figure and gradually 
lowers it until someone exclaims: “Je 
prends.” Whoever speaks out first be- 
comes the successful bidder. 

These upside-down auctions attract 
not only local buyers but also agents 
of foreign firms, such as the Armstrong 
Cork Co., largest producer of bottle 
corks in the United States. Armstrong’s 
buyers abroad obtain the raw material 
to keep the company’s nine domestic 
factories running. 


SanTA Ciaus: Last week the 6,000 
employes in these factories went about 
their work in unusually high spirits. 
The management announced higher 
pay for all: a 5 per cent increase in 
hourly wages beginning Nov. 3, and for 
salaried workers a payment Christmas 
Eve equal to 5 per cent of their entire 
1935 compensation. 

Armstrong directors also played 
Santa Claus to the company’s 4,000 
stockholders: They doubled the quarter- 
ly dividend from 12% to 25 cents a 
share, and voted a 25-cent extra dis- 
bursement. 

President H. W. Prentis Jr. called at- 
tention to “the more satisfactory con- 
ditions under which the company has 
been operating in recent months and 
the more favorable outlook . . . for the 
coming year.” In the first six months 
earnings per share equaled $1.26, com- 
pared with $1.16 in the first half of 
1934. 


EVERGREENS: Besides buying cork in 
North Africa, Armstrong imports big 
quantities from Spain, Portugal, 
France, and other Western Mediter- 
ranean countries. Cork comes from the 
outer bark of heavy-trunked ever- 
green oaks, but the bark doesn’t. devel- 
op fully until the trees are about 25 
years old. 

Natives, wielding long-handled axes, 
invade the forests and peel off the outer 
layer of the tree trunks in big sheets. 
These they boil in vats over an open 
fire to remove sap and tannic acid. 
They scrape off rough surfaces, load 
the corkwood on donkeys, and ship it to 
market. 

The first time a tree is stripped it 
yields a low quality bark known as 
virgin cork. This has little commercial 
value except for grinding up and press- 
ing into corkboard, an insulator against 
heat and cold. Factories line their 
roofs with the temperature-resisting 
material to keep out the sun’s rays in 
Summer; it also serves as standard in- 
sulation in household refrigerators. 

After the first stripping, the bark 
grows back on the oak and can be 
peeled off again every ten years during 
the life of the tree—often a century or 
more, 


Powper: In Armstrong plants here 
and abroad, workers feed strips of cork- 
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ares Imacine George 
a wa y Washington, as re- 
turned to his country 
seat at Mount Vernon. How would hetravel? 


We believe the Founder would want to 
share with other world-famous, seasoned trav- 
elers the luxury of genuine air-conditioning; 
might send back his compliments. now -and 
again to the chef of the Tavern Car; would 


the Founder Himself 
Prefer This Train? 


marvel at how completely his instructions 
had been carried out...to “smooth the road 
and make easy the way.” 

In short, no man would enjoy more than 
the Founder, himself, the train on which he 
could Sleep Like a Kitten, and arrive Fresh 
as a Daisy. 

Yes, we think the Founder would take 
The George Washington. 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON e THE SPORTSMAN e THE F. F. V. 


The finest fleet of genuinely air-conditioned trains in the world 
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“ALMOST ANYBODY 
CAN BE WELL” 


T costs you nothing to receive this little 

story which a famous author wrote for 
The American Magazine. It tells you howa 
health institution came to be started at 
Preston Springs, near Hamilton, Ontario... 
how it has attracted some of the best known 
people in America...why one American 
Industrialist sent 55 employees to Preston. 
Located within a night’s ride of most of the 
United States...up in the hills where winter 
months are exhilarating, yet quite as mild 
as in many parts of the U.S.A. 


All you risk is a stamp. You will be sub- 
jected to no personal solicitation at all. 


Find out about the place where for many 
years so many famous men 
and women have found 
new health, new strength, 
new joy-of-living...a pleas- 
ant resort, staffed by com- 
petent doctors, free from 
fads and disinclined to- 
ward drugs and surgery. 
FREE--MAIL COUPON NOW 


Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Preston Springs, Dept. A-1 
Preston, Ont., Canada. 

Please send me my free copy of the magazine 
article entitled “Almost anybody can be well’. 


Name 
Address 









\ 
Almost 
anybody 
can be well 

















TAKES "B.O. OUT OF YOUR PIPE 


PIPE 
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AT DEALERS 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 
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PROVED THE BEST SMOKING PIPE IN THE WORLD 
KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
























wood into machines which punch out 
bottle-corks by the thousand. The re- 
maining scraps go to a mill that grinds 
them into a powder as fine as flour. 
This cork dust serves as the prime in- 
gredient in linoleum—Armstrong ranks 
also as the country’s biggest linoleum 
producer. Machines mix the powder 
with boiled linseed oil and dry color 
pigments. Then huge rollers spread 
the mixture on a backing of burlap 
under enormous pressure. 

In addition to ordinary corks, the 
company makes metal caps for Heinz 
vinegar, Canada Dry ginger-ale and 
other bottles. These caps contain tiny 
cork discs to keep them airtight. 

Armstrong officials point out with 
pride that cork plays a part in prac- 
tically every industry. Shoe manu- 
facturers buy huge quantities to make 
insoles and heel pads. Textile mills 
use cork-covered rolls on weaving ma- 
chinery. In automobiles, dozens of 
tiny cork gaskets prevent leaks of fuel 
and oil; strips stop window rattles and 
body squeaks. 

In addition, the versatile material 
goes into a thousand products, from life 
belts to tennis racket handles. 


e 
EARNINGS: More Firms Report 
How Much They Made; and Why 
Some companies that last week re- 


ported net earnings for the nine months 
ended September 30: 


1935 1934 
American Ice Co. $ 242,790 $ 643,624 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. 1,596,107 1,377,919 
| Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co. 63,635 48,181 
| General Motors Corp. 114,482,926 92,445,341 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 3,293,893 3,158,790 
| Otis Elevator Co. 479,752 def 194,031 
Republic Steel Corp. 3,264,295 def 2,193,158 
Shell Union Oil Corp. 4,411,649 550,021 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Co., Inc. 5,000,634** 2,402 ,.274** 
def—Delicit *_Not including operations of the 


recently merged Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co. 
**__Year ended August 31 

American Ice Co. has not yielded to 
the spread of mechanical refrigeration 
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SAY, DID YOU REMEMBER TO PUT 
A CAN OF DOLE HAWAIIAN 
PINEAPPLE JUICE 
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without -putting up a fight. To offset 
declining ice consumption, the firm sells 
coal and fuel oil, operates laundries, and 
even distributes beer. This year ice 
sales held up fairly well but lower 
prices both for ice and fuels cut into 
profits. 

Officials of Beech-Nut Packing Co. 
stress the high quality of their food 
bacon, spaghetti, catsup, jellies—rather 
than low prices. Most of the firm’s 
profits come from sales of chewing gum 
and fruit drops, which spurted ahead 
this year. Beech-Nut ranks second to 
William Wrigley Jr. Co. as the biggest 
chewing. gum manufacturer. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co.’s earn- 
ings increase indicates people are reviv- 
ing the ancient games of bowling and 
billiards. In addition, Repeal has given 
Brunswick another source of income 
the manufacture of bar fixtures. 

A 14.5 per cent increase in sales to 
dealers boosted General Motors Corp.'s 
profits. Sales of passenger cars and 
trucks here and abroad totaled 1,220- 
182 units in this year’s nine months, 
compared with 1,065,766 in the same 
period of 1934. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co.’s Gillette, 
Valet, and Probak blades comprise al- 
most half of the billion razor blades 
sold annually in the United States. This 
year sales increased as a result of an 
aggressive advertising campaign and 
introduction of a new one-piece razor. 

Revival of building activity helped 
Otis Elevator Co. get out of the red. 
Shell Union Oil Co. benefited from this 
Summer’s spurt in gasoline consump- 
tion. 

After losses each year since its for- 
mation in 1930, Republic Steel Corp. 
enjoyed “the most satisfactory period 
in the history of the corporation.” The 
company gets about one-quarter of its 
orders from the automotive industry, 
which boomed this year. President Tom 
M. Girdler told stockholders: “Republic 
is.in a particularly good position to 
capitalize upon the expanding markets 
for steel which I am confident w/ill con- 
tinue to develop throughout the next 
few years.” 

By crushing and treating cottonseed, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc., ob- 
tains a variety of by-products: meal 
for cattle feed, pitch for roofing, cotton 
linters for rayon making. But the firm's 
chief business consists of selling cotton- 
seed oil by the tank car to big bakeries 
and manufacturers of soap, mayon- 
naise and potato chips. A big advance 
in cottonseed oil prices enabled the 
company to make a substantial profit 
on its low-cost inventories. 


* 
WEEK IN BUSINESS: Woolworth 
With Inflation 


Ex periments 
Three years ago F. W. Woolworth Co. 
discarded its traditional 5 and 10 cent 
price ratige and began selling merchan- 
dise for 15 and 20 cents. Sales rose 
from $250,000,000 in 1932 to $270,000,- 
000 last year. 
Woolworth officials wondered if an- 
other price boost might further stimu- 
late business. Last week they an- 
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nounced that Canadian stores had suc- 
cessfully sold merchandise priced up to 
40 cents in a tryout. Branches in this 
country may soon follow suit. 

The wider price range would help 
Woolworth meet competition from 
stores like Kresge and Grant that sell 
up to $1. Further, it would give the 
company greater leeway in raising 
prices on individual items to meet 
higher wholesale costs. 

Sates TAX: Three members of New 
Jersey's legislature voted last week to 
retain the State’s 2 per cent sales tax, 
imposed last July on all retail pur- 
chases, including food. The three legis- 
lators were not candidates for re- 
election. All others voting opposed the 
tax. Governor Harold Hoffman signed 
the bill, dipping his pen into red ink and 
murmuring something about  unbal- 
anced budgets and hungry people. The 
pill took effect immediately. Governor 
Hoffman, a firm believer in the sales 
tax, admitted that funds could be found 
for immediate relief needs but insisted 
that further taxation would eventually 
prove necessary. 

The day after repeal New Jersey 
merchants jubilantly reported sales up 
15 to 30 per cent. Expecting repeal, 
many consumers had waited to make 
their purchases. 

OpPORTUNITY: To develop its re- 
sources and expand production, Mexico 
needs foreign capital. Last week Presi- 
dent Lazaro Cardenas urged foreigners 
contemplating investment in his coun- 
try: “Do not be afraid. There is noth- 
ing to fear and much to be gained... 
The best still-undeveloped possibilities 
for foreign investors exist in the field 
of mining . . . The possibility of revo- 
lution or widespread popular disorders 
is... negligible.” 

Americans applauded his assurances 
that foreign capital would receive pro- 
tection. But Howard T. Oliver, one of 
the organizers of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Mexico, pointed 
out: “The present laws of Mexico are 
intensely nationalistic ... For example, 
95 per cent of the employes of a foreign 
concern doing business in Mexico must 
be Mexican ... Under previous regimes 
Americans have been driven out of 
Mexico and their property seized .. . 
If foreign capital is to be encouraged 
... restitution must be made.” 

MUNICIPALITIES: Nearly 170,000 local 
governments in the United States can 
and do borrow money against their in- 
come from taxes. Gross debt outstand- 
ing: $20,000,000,000, 5 per cent of which 
is overdue. Only 76 per cent of taxable 
property paid its taxes in 1934—87 per 
cent in 1930. In the last ten years 
municipalities have borrowed twice as 
much as they have paid off. This week, 
however, at the White Sulphur Springs 
convention of the Investment Bankers 
Association, Lewis Mansfield, of Pru- 
dential Insurance Co.’s bond depart- 
ment, reported a marked improvement 
in municipal credit. Cause: better tax 
collections in 1935. No American city 
of over 300,000 population remains in- 
solvent, 











Which 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 
For your children? 





| i is a serious and important task to 
select a school for your daughter or 
your son. It pays to get all the informa- 
tion you can. 

To help you, Redbook Magazine offers 
free consultation with its Department of 
Education. You can have the benefit of 
the intimate experience they have had 
with boarding schools and camps, colleges, 
and professional schools the country over, 


for more than ten years. You will also find 
a directory of schools in each copy of 
Redbook Magazine. 

Simply state your particular needs, 
the things your ideal school must have, 
and direct your letter to the address below. 
Your letter will have personal attention. 
You incur no obligation, for our service is 
free. The coupon is for your convenience 
in listing your requirements. 


REDBOOK’S 
School Advisory Service 


eee egaeere He He He eee eee we 
THE DIRECTOR, Department of Education, Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New 


York City. Telephone Vanderbilt 3-g600. 


Please send me information and catalogues about board- 
ing schools— 
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NY nis ata nid dee ease eneeeeaaaiin pecscccocese 


Religious affiliations......... PPITTITITITT TT TTT TT Tee 
Location desired 
PND MERON Sco 0c « 20.61 060000dqebdsensesseesseetee 


N. W.-8 


(School fees range from $500 to $2,500 per year according 
to location and advantages.) 
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Only the SCOTT 


rings YOU PARLIAMENT’S 
CHIMES WITH SUCH TRUE TONE 


Setting your own watch to the booming 
— of wy — Ben! Nightly modern 
miracle—as only the magnificent new 
SCOTT brings it to you! - 

_ Inspiring world programs from more for- 
eign stations than you have ever heard before 
—brought in with a degree of clarity and 
volume achieved only with SCOTT High 
Usable Sensitivity. 

Bullet Direct Selectivity. Automatic 
Volume Control. Short Wave Station 
Locator. Distortionless Reception with 
SCOTT’S 35 Watts Class “‘A’’ output. 25 to 
16,000 cycle Full Range Hi-Fidelity — the 
only receiver giving you all the sparkling 
— of voice, violin, oboe, trombone. 

he unparalleled performance of the new 
SCOTT is backed with a five year tee 
on all parts except tubes. Custom-built and 
sold direct from the laboratories on a 30 day 
trial (in U.S.A. only). Send TODAY for com- 
lete information—on the radio owned by 
oscanini, Rudy Vallee, Guy Lombardo, Al 


Jolson, Walter Winchell, and many oth 
celebrities. vies 
SEND THIS COUPON 7//AY- DETAILS FREE 


E. H. Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc. 

4442 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. 4T5, Chicago, III. 
Send ‘‘PROOF”’ and details of superior tone and 
distance performance of new SCOTT RADIO. 














Lose fat without starving, without 

drugs. Follow the method developed by 

food ialists at Battle Creek. Foods rec- 
ommended, used and endorsed by the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. Write Dept. 350 for reducing 


diet, list of foods, prices, and name of dealer. 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 














Everybody on this steamer will 

be glad to recommend this line 

..~ I’ve enjoyed every minute of my trip 
. .-1 do not see how they can do it at the 
low rate... rooms are lovely, very comfort- 
able with hot and cold running water... 
the biggest value I ever had... I wish to 
pay this tribute to the hospitality and cour- 
tesy of the Captain and the ship’s person- 
nel... arrangements for ship- 
ping my car were excellent 
in every respect. 














(NOTE: These are 
real comments of 
actual passengers, 
taken word for 
word from letters 
which they have 
written tothisline.) 
Write for SHIP 
ed folder. TOURIST CLASS 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 


17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 
PHONE: Digby 4-8686 





THE ARTS 


ART: ‘Painter’s’ Brush a Needle, 
And Her Colors Come in Skeins 








In 1909 Mrs. William Zorach left her 
San Francisco home to study painting 
in Paris. In those days she sneered at 
lady-like persons embroidering fine 
stitches on a bit of cloth. No one could 
persuade her to lift a needle. She stuck 
to her brush, attended the Beaux Arts 
school, Julians, and discovered the 
cubists at the Autumn Salon. As a 
painter, Mrs. Zorach even achieved the 
exhibition stage. 

Then, with all the inconsistency of 
her sex, she turned to embroidery. With 
a needle—between sewing and darning 
size—she stitched marvelous colored 
pictures on stretches of linen. A whole 
town grew beneath her needle, a circus, 
even portraits. Tentatively she ex- 
hibited a few “wool pictures” in one of 
her husband’s sculpture exhibitions. 
Orders poured in from enthusiastic 
visitors. 

In the Brummer Galleries, New 
York, Mrs. Zorach last week held a 
one-man needlework show of her own. 
All her exhibits are glazed and framed 
like regular paintings. For “The Cir- 
cus,” filled with stunt performers, sea 
lions, and tigers, the artist asks $5,000. 

“It all started when William and I 
got interested in wool colors,” she ex- 
plained. Mr. and Mrs. Zorach gloated 
over the brilliant and often subtle 
shades found in skeins. One day, short- 
ly before the war, Mrs. Zorach struggled 
to get an idea on to canvas. It didn’t 
work. In desperation she started work- 
ing it out in stitches. 

She found the medium suited her 
perfectly. With a house to keep and 
children to raise, her painting had 
often suffered from interruptions. The 
wool pictures could be done in leisure 
moments. Her last effort—‘‘Family at 
Seal Harbour, Maine’’—took three years 
to complete. It pictures the John D. 
Rockefellers Jr. standing in front of 
their Summer camp. Although it forms 
a part of their modern art collection, 
they have lent it to the galleries for the 
run of the exhibition. 

After nearly twenty years of this ex- 
acting work, the artist’s eyes began to 
rebel. Matching colors, threading 
needles and taking careful, sometimes 
minute stitches had become a strain. 
“Tt never used to hurt my eyes, but I’m 
afraid it does a little now. I shan’t do 
many more of my pictures.” 


MUSIC: Composers Get a Chance 
To Exhibit in One-Man Shows 


Audiences may know the difference 
between Beethoven and Hindemith, but 
an American composer is just an 
American. Aaron Copland, New York 
musician and author, fumed at this 
lack of discrimination. Nearly 250 na- 
tive musicians are writing pieces rang- 
ing from the ultra-modern to melodious 
interpretations of their times. But con- 


cert-goers seem unable to differentiate 
even between good and bad. 

Copland decided to start an educa. 
tional campaign. Artists had one-man 
shows—why not composers? The New 
School for Social Research offered its 
blue-gray auditorium. A philanthropic 
organization, which desired to remain 
anonymous, gave financial aid anq 
helped choose the five most important 
younger composers: Roy Harris, Virgi| 
Thomson, Roger Sessions, Walter Pis- 
ton and Copland himself. One evening 
will be devoted to the major works of 
each of these Americans. 

The composers greeted the idea with 
enthusiasm. The series offered them 
not only a hearing, but good hard cash 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTO BY PAT TERRY 
(Standing) Rehearses 
His Composition With David Sackson 


Roy Harris 


Copland deplored the fact that musi- 
cians get nothing for their works. 

Last week’s concert had a timely 
ring. Roy Harris, 37-year-old director 
of composition at the Westminster Choir 
School, is truly the man of the moment. 

At the New School, the Gordon String 
Quartet, the Westminster Choir, Harry 
Cumpson, pianist, and Aaron Gorodner, 
clarinetist, interpreted four of the com- 
poser’s chief works, including the “Song 
of Occupations.”” This week the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety both present Harris’s ‘American 
Overture.” 

The “Overture” has an unusual his- 
tory. For the first time, the RCA Vic- 
tor Company commissioned an Ameri- 
can composer to prepare a work €s- 
pecially for recording. No orchestra 
could play it until the record had gone 
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into circulation. Then RCA allowed 
Harris to sell the score to the Schirmer 
Music Co., and last Spring, Otto Klemp- 
erer introduced it with the Los Angeles 
Symphony. 

The “Overture” seemed destined to 
the usual fate of one orchestral pres- 
entation before oblivion. But Klemp- 
erer is not the man to forget a good 
thing. This week, he directed it again 
—for New York audiences. The Roch- 
ester Philharmonic also saw the impor- 
tance of the eight-minute composition 
and placed it first on its list of concerts 
for the Eastman School American Com- 
posers’ series. 

Harris speaks lovingly of this short 
number. It expresses ‘‘a gamut of emo- 


4 


Aaron Copland: He Wants the Public 


to Know American Composers Apart 


tions particularly American and in an 
American manner.” For its main theme 
he chose the ever-popular song, ‘““‘When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home.” He 
calls his overture ‘““My Johnny” and an- 
nounced last week that he has com- 
pleted a companion piece to it, ‘““Fare- 
well to Pioneers.” 

In 1933 Harris proved his selling 
power to the phonograph companies. 
That year the Aeolian String Quartet 
with the aid of Cumpson and Gorod- 
ner broadcast his Concerto for piano, 
clarinet and strings. Radio audiences 
deluged him with approving letters. 
Harris took all the fan mail to the 
Columbia Phonograph Co. and asked 
them why they did not record so popu- 
lar a piece. The company decided to 
take a chance. No one was more sur- 
prised than the composer when the en- 
tire issue sold out within three months. 
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SHUSHAN: U. S. Called It Graft; | 


The Jury, Campaign Funds 


On each bronze doorknob of Louisi- 
ana’s Lake Pontchartrain airport is a 
large letter S. S stands for Shushan— 
Abraham Lazard—New Orleans mer- 
chant, president of the Levee Board, 
and financial manager for the late Huey 
Long. 

Up to four weeks ago many Louisi- 


| 
| 


| 


| 


anans thought that the S’s and the | 


honor of having the magnificent but | 


little-used flying-field named after him 


was all Shushan got out of the $3,000,- | 


000 airport construction job. Then the 
Long treasurer went on trial for a 
$53,919 evasion on his 1929 to 1932 
income. 

In New Orleans Federal Court—un- 
der the questioning of Amos W. W. 
Woodcock, former Prohibition admin- 
istrator and special prosecutor for the 
trial—officials of the Standard Dredg- 
ing Co. asserted Shushan got something 
more—2 cents for each cubic yard of 
dirt excavated from the lake to fill in 
the flying field. 

From this, as well as gambling and 


other sources, the government main- | 


tained, Shushan had an unreported in- 
come of almost half-a-million dollars. 


Anti-Long Louisianans licked their lips | 


—never before had so direct an accu- 
sation of graft touched any of the King- 
fish’s lieutenants. 

But they rejoiced too soon. In four 
days last week, Shushan’s attorneys 
built up a sturdy defense: The man who 
gave them had endorsed some of the 
“graft” checks as “political contri- 
butions.”’ Local leaders added testimony 
that Shushan had handled about half- 
a-million dollars of political funds. The 
jury of eleven white men and a Negro 
dentist hesitated four hours, then re- 
turned its verdict: Acquittal. 

In the courtroom, bedlam broke 
loose. Friends jumped over the barrier 
to shake Shushan’s hand. Photogra- 
phers violated his plea for no photo- 
graphs. Two were mauled. From assault 
by Paul Voitier, a Kingfish bodyguard, 
an armed deputy had to rescue Leon 
Trice, AP photographer beaten last 
February by Joe Messina at Huey 
Long’s direction. 

In the New Orleans Roosevelt Hotel 
suite where the Kingfish once strutted, 
Shushanites celebrated all night. Two 
days later Shushan, who had been con- 
sidered a potential Long heir announced 


his resignation as president of the Levee | 


Board: 
“I am through with politics definitely 
and forever.” 


* 
LEGAL BRIEFS: Law Challenges 








Four S portsmen—at High Stakes | 


Four sports personalities got 
legal difficulties last week. 
ville, Ky., a grand jury indicted Walter 
Schaeffer, racing-stable exercise boy, 
on a charge of murder, and Willie 
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HOW TO MAKE THE HANDKERCHIEF 
TEST: Blow cigarette smoke through a handkerchief 
noting dark tar stain left behind. To remove stain 
squeeze a half-inch of Bist Tooth Paste onto a wet 
toothbrush and brush spot lightly until it disappears. 
No other tooth paste will remove these tar stains. 


If you smoke, you can see tar* 
stains on your teeth unless you 
use Bost Tooth Paste. Every 
fragrant puff you take leaves a 
tiny deposit of tobacco tar, not 
nicotine, behind, which only 
Bost will remove. 

Bost Tooth Paste contains 
harmless emollients which dis- 
solve tar stains quickly. It is 
delightful to use and leaves 
your mouth fresh and clean. 
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TEETH 
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PACKED IN A 
METAL HUMIDOR 


Only 3¢ each for 25 of our Odd 
Lots and Factory Seconds, all 
factory-fresh and packed in 
a metal humidor. 
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GUARANTEED 
15°QUALITY 


These cigars represent 
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perfections guaranteed 
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(Smoky) Saunders, jockey who rode 
Omaha to victory in the 1935 Kentucky 
Derby, on a charge of aiding and 
abetting the murder. The indictments 
followed the discovery on a Kentucky 
road of Mrs. Evelyn Sliwinski’s body, 
twice run over. Saunders and Schaeffer 
admitted she had been with them on a 
party, had become ill and left the car. 
“I felt the car hit something,” said 
Schaeffer, “but I don’t know what it was.” 

In Chicago, Jack Blackburn, Negro 
trainer of Joe Lewis, Negro prize- 
fighter, was also held on murder 
charges. Blackburn and John Bowman 
had a pistol duel last week. Enoch 
Houser, a _ bystander, fell mortally 
wounded. It was not Blackburn’s first 
brush with the law. Twenty-two years 
ago he served part of a jail term for 
killing a man in a fight. While in jail 
he taught fellow-prisoners and keepers 
to use their fists. 

In New York, charges were filed 
against Joseph A. Ruddy, swimmer and 
water polo star, for removal as physical 
director of the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission. City Commissioner of Ac- 
counts Paul Blanshard charged Ruddy 
with offering “incredible explanations” 
of how he banked $104,006.80 between 
1931 and 1934, when his salary totaled 
only $11,351. 

RuLep: By Justices Lawrence T. 
Gressner, Max Salomon, and James F. 
McDonald, in Special Sessions Court, 
Jamaica, Long Island, that a sleep- 
walker is as responsible for acts com- 
mitted while somnambulating as for 
those committed while he is awake. 
Accordingly, the court found Olaf 
Olson, 42, guilty of turning in a false 
alarm last Aug. 23—despite Olson’s 
explanation. He remembers going to 
bed; he remembers nothing more until 
the fire alarm’s ringing awakened him 
pantless on a boulevard. 

Fitep: By Mr. and Mrs. Andrus 
Morillo and Mr. and Mrs. Ignacio Car- 
rea, in Brush, Colo., a $20,000 damage 
suit against Lewis Waters, Willard 
Hamlin, and Bert Cliff. The couples 
charge the three men, all police officers 
with negligence. Nearly a year ago 
their sons—Andrus Morillo and Juan- 
quin Carrea—died in the Brush jail’s 
fire, started by a cigarette that ignited 
the cell bedding. The parents charge 
the officers with laxness in permitting 
the prisoners to take cigarettes and 
matches to their cell—since the pair 
had been arrested for drunkenness. 

DecipeD: By Vice Chancellor James 
F. Fielder of New Jersey, sitting in 
Jersey City, that Charles Benson is 
entitled to half the $20,000 he has 
turned over to his wife since 1905. Ben- 
son went to court because Mrs. Benson, 
who trusted a bank with $1,600 and a 
trunk with the remaining $18,650, 
would not let him have any of these 
savings from his earnings. He testified 
she refused to buy any house fur- 
nishings other than a bed, table, and 
three chairs. She testified they were 
very happy: “We called each other pet 
names. I called him ‘a square head’ 
and he called me ‘an Irish harp.’ ” 
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LUTHERANS: Church Magazine 
Wants More Religion, Less Show 


To most Lutherans excessive cere- 
monial is anathema. But two groups 
like it. In the United Lutheran Church 
in America, the Society of St. Ambrose 
has 77 members who believe services 
should be more elaborate. In the Evan- 
gelical Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and 
other States, the Society of St. James 
has 100 adherents who preach the same 
principles. They encourage pastors to 
robe in Mass vestments and chant sol- 
emn choral Eucharists before candle- 
lit altars wreathed in clouds of incense. 

For a while United Lutherans treated 
the Society of St. Ambrose scoffingly. 
Because its leader is Pastor Arthur G. 
Marcell—a former Roman Catholic 
priest—tthey joked about Lutheranism’s 
“marcel wave.” 

Last May, however, the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and adjacent States be- 
came serious: Its 188th annual conven- 
tion appointed a committee to investi- 
gate and report on the ritualistic group. 

Last week the Society of St. James 
also received a setback. While it met 
in St. Matthew’s Church, New York, 
for its annual conference, the November 
issue of The American Lutheran ap- 
peared. Leaders in the group got a 
rude jolt when the magazine, long 
friendly to the society, turned its sym- 
pathy into criticism. 

The editor, Pastor Paul Lindemann, 
of St. Paul, Minn., implied the ritual- 
ists should have made haste slowly. In- 
stead, he found their extreme ceremo- 
nial—“‘extravagances of such startling 
character’’—has brought only “‘resent- 
ment and animosity” in church circles. 

He thinks Lutherans still believe 
“preaching of the Word is the Minister's 
prime function,” and he suspects the 
“pomp and ceremony’’—the “frills and 
furbelows of ancient vintage which are 
strange to our people and against which 
they have a prejudice’”—have “an un- 
conscious tendency to relegate the pul- 
pit into the background.” 

The editor also fears the ritualists 
foster a tendency “away from the 
Lutheran conception of the Sacrament 
and an unconscious approach to the 
eucharistic conception of Rome... We 
are honestly afraid of the emphasis of 
the priestly office of the minister over 
against his prophetic office” . giving 
“the preaching of the Word a sub- 
sidiary position.” 

Not candles, incense, and vestments, 
Pastor Lindemann pleads, but “the 
evangelistic rather than the formalistic 
note” is Lutheranism’s need today. 


METHODISTS: Parable of the 
Preacher and the Social Gospel 


Three months ago in Chicago the Con- 
ference of Methodist Laymen served a 
warning on Methodist ministers: Leave 
social and economic questions alone and 
preach the Gospel. 

Last week the second phase of the 
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conference’s campaign to restore the 
Gospel to pulpits was in full swing. 
From its South La Salle Street office 
clerks had mailed to Methodist min- 
isters 2,500 copies of a pamphlet, “A 
Parable for Preachers” by the Rev. Ed- 
gar Warren: 


1. Now it came to pass in those days that 
a church called a certain man to be its min- 
ister; and the church agreed to pay him two 
thousand shekels in silver, a house, and a 
leave of absence each year. 

2, And, lo! the man was glad to accept the 

} 
call. 

3. Now the minister prided himself on be- 
ing very much up to date; and after a while 
he said to himself, This church is behind the 

es and it needeth the Social Gospel. 

4. So instead of preaching Christ and Him 

ucifed, he preached Old Age Insurance, 
Unemployment Relief, the Abolition of the 
Profit Motive, and Reduction of Armaments. 





INTERNATIONAL 


Bishop McConnell: For His 


Liberal Wing—a Parable 


5. Moreover, he seemed more interested in 
Socialism than in Salvation. 

6. And the hearts of the people were heavy, 
for they longed for the Old-Fashioned Gos- 
el. 

7. And, behold! they sent a delegation to 
the minister and asked him to preach some- 
thing they did not read about six days out of 
seven, 

8. And the minister was angry and said, I 
believe in the Freedom of the Pulpit. I know 
what you need much better than you know 
ourselves. I shall continue to preach the 
Social Gospel. If you do not like it, depart 

nto Gehenna. 

9. And the hearts of the people were sore, 
but they held their peace. 

10. Now the minister had purchased a 
farm in a far country, where the owner had 
starved to death, but there was a very fair 
set of buildings on the farm. 

11. For the minister had said within him- 
self, It may come to pass when I am old and 
well stricken in years that no church will de- 
sire me, and I shall stand all the day idle in 
the market place, so I will buy this farm as a 
blace of refuge against that day. 

12. And, behold! he and his family did 
spend their summer vacations there. 

13. Now the buildings on the farm sorely 
needed paint, and the minister agreed with a 
local painter for two shekels a day to paint 
the buildings white. 

14. And when the bill came in the minister 
did send his check to pay tt. 

15. And in due time the minister visited his 
farm, and, lo! instead of painting the build- 
ings whité the painter had painted them red. 

16. And the minister was very wroth and 
he sent for the painter and said unto him, 

17. Thou wicked and deceitful painter! 
Did I not agree with thee to paint my build- 
ings white, and, lo! thou hast painted them 
red. 





18. And the painter answered and said, Go 
to now! It is true thou didst order me to 
paint thy buildings white, but I believe in the 
Freedom of the Painter. Red is a much bet- 
ter color than white. Moreover, it seemeth 
to be a popular color at this time. 

19. And suddenly there shined round about 
the minister a light from heaven, and he said, 
I do see my sin this day. Why should I re- 
buke this man for painting my buildings red 
when I commanded him to paint them white, 
when I am called to preach Christ and Him 
crucified and I preach the Social Gospel? 

20. I will return to my people, and I will 
say to them, I know now what Jesus meant 
when He said, Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God; for ver- 
ily the only way unto a better world is 
through better men. 

Wilbur Helm, secretary of the Con- 
ference of Methodist Laymen, discov- 
ered the parable and had copies re- 
printed to further the drive against 
politico-economic preaching. Ever since 
he taught Latin at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy—from 1904-09—he has read the 
103-year-old Exeter, N. H., News-Let- 
ter, a Republican weekly. Last May 
he came across Mr. Warren’s parable 
in the newspaper’s column, “Helps 
Along Life’s Highway.” 

Mr. Warren, now 76, was a newspaper 
man—with Frank Munsey—before he 
entered the ministry. Now that he has 
retired from the pastorate of the Con- 
gregational Church, Hampton, N. H., 
oldest parish in the State, he still feels 
the urge to write—and does the weekly 
stint for The News-Letter. 

“I saw so many ministers going So- 
cialistic,’” Mr. Warren says, “that I 
thought it time to present the other 
side.” 


TREND: Some indications of how 
many ministers are “going Socialistic”’ 
came to light a few months ago. Kirby 
Page, a contributing editor of The 
Christian Century, made a survey: ‘20,- 
870 Clergymen on War and Social Jus- 
tice.” 

One question: “If you favor a coop- 
erative commonwealth, which political 
system seems to you to offer the most 
effective method of achieving this end?” 
To this, 5,879 ministers replied “Social- 
ism.” In the same survey, 1,845 out 
of 5,500 Methodist parsons—or 34 per 
cent—voted for Socialism. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Presi- 
dent of the Methodist Federation for So- 
cial Service, leads his Church’s radicals. 
In the November issue of Forum and 
Century he and Arthur M. Hyde—Hoov- 
er’s Secretary of Agriculture and a 
member of the Conference of Methodist 
Laymen—carry on a debate: “Spiritual 
vs. Social Gospel.” 
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TRANSITION 





BirTHDAyY: Jackie Coogan, former 
child movie star, 21, Oct. 26. He made 
four resolutions: He will not marry un- 
til he is old enough—Hiis engagement 
to Toby Wing, young screen actress, 
announced in September, is now report- 
ed broken. He will finish his education 
at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia—where he takes courses in 
drama, cinematography, and photoplay 
appreciation. He will be a movie pro- 
ducer after graduation—next year. He 


| will take good care of his money—ap- 


proximately $1,000,000 which is man- 
aged for him by Jackie Coogan Pro- 
ductions, Inc. 








MARRIED: Lady Mary Crewe-Milnes, 
20, daughter of the Marquess and 
Marchioness of Crewe, and the ninth 
Duke of Roxburghe, 22, son of the for- 
mer May Goelet of New York, and 
both royal godchildren, by royal per- 
mission, in Westminster Abbey. 


Marie McIntyre, daughter of Marvin 
H. McIntyre, secretary to President 
Roosevelt, and Frederick H. Warren 
2nd, construction engineer, in Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Roosevelt attended the 
ceremony. 

SEPARATION Soucut: By Mrs. Bar- 
bara Mae Smith Loew, 25, former art- 
ist’s model and Follies girl, from Arthur 
Marcus Loew, 38, vice president and 
general manager of Metro-Goldwyn- 
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WIDE wor ) 
Marie McIntyre Warren and Mr. Warren: 
Her Father Got Back for the Wedding 


Mayer, in White Plains, N. Y. Charg- 
ing him with “cruel and inhuman treat- 
ment,” she said he treated her like a 
child, “pinched her dog and harassed 
her canary.” His answer: “Barbara 
ceased to find me a romantic figure.” 

ARRIVED: Prince Juan of Bourbon. 
heir presumptive to the Spanish throne, 
and his bride, the former Princess Maria 
de la Esperanza de Bourbon-Siciles, in 
New York, at the beginning of a world 
tour. The “fantastic” murders of Dutch 
Schultz and his aides (see page 9) 
most interested him: “Why have all 


| these people been killed?” 


ARRIVING: James J. Walker with his 
second wife, the former Betty Compton. 
actress, with Mrs. Walker’s mother, in 
New York, on Thursday, Oct. 31, after 
three years of self-exile abroad. Aboard 
the S. S. Manhattan, New York’s for- 
mer playboy Mayor beamed with satis- 


| faction: “I’m like a man who has been 


invited to dinner and entertained won- 
derfully, but still prefers home... I 
plan to re-enter private law practice 
and forget politics—but you know what 
plans are.” 


ELECTED: Alexander Woollcott, au- 


| thor, critic, wit, Ph.B, 09, L.H.D., ’24, 


Hamilton College, as a member of his 
alma mater’s board of trustees. 


Diep: Baron Carson of Duncairn, 81, 


| until 1921 Sir Edward Henry Carson, 


| tween law and politics. 


of lymphatic leukemia, in Minster, 
Kent, England. Educated as an Irish 
barrister, Carson divided his career be- 
His most fa- 


| mous legal appearance was as counsel 


to the Marquis of Queensberry in Oscar 


| Wilde’s disastrous libel suit. His politi- 
| cal career was wrapped up in the de- 


fense of Ulster—the six Protestant 
provinces in northern Ireland. Fearing 
Catholic domination by southern Ire- 
land, Carson bitterly fought Home 
Rule. Finally, in 1920, Parliament 
passed a Home Rule Act satisfactory 
to him: It gave southern Ireland the 
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independence it desired but let Ulster 
remain under British rule. 


Other Deaths: Dr. Joseph Colt Blood- 
good, 67, adjunct Professor of Surgery 
at Johns Hopkins School of Medicine, 
a founder of the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cancer, and a pioneer 
in the use of publicity to educate the 
layman about cancer... William I. 
Grubb, 73, since 1909 Federal District 
Court Judge of Northern Alabama, who 
last February handed down the adverse 
TVA decision now up for review by the 
Supreme Court . . . Frederick S. Moody, 
70, San Francisco real estate dealer, 
father-in-law of Helen Wills Moody, 
and uncle of Mrs. Herbert Hoover. 

Sick List: Ruth Nichols, aviatrix, 
(bruised, seriously burned, and right 
ankle and wrist fractured in an air- 
plane crash near Troy, N. Y.): recover- 
ing in the Samaritan Hospital, Troy. 
Captain Harry Hublitz, who was pilot- 
ing the plane, died of burns twelve 
hours after the crash. 


Bill Robison, Negro _ tap-dancer, 
(knocked unconscious and almost 
drowned when he fell in a movie log- 
jam scene): recovering in Hollywood. 
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MEDICINE: Minute Newts Win 


German Scientist a Nobel Prize 


Alfred B. Nobel, Swedish discoverer 
of dynamite, died in 1896. Remorse 
made him set aside out of his vast 
fortune $9,000,000 to provide annual 
awards for outstanding work in medi- 
cine, physics, chemistry, literature and 
world peace. Aside from their gratify- 
ing monetary value—now about $42,000 
—Nobel Prizes are generally recognized 
as the most consummate recognition 
the world has to bestow for accomplish- 
ment in these fields. 


Last week Dr. Hans Spemann, zool- 
ogy professor at the University of 
Freiburg, Breisgau, Germany, had 
every right to be the happiest man in 
the world. The Nobel board picked his 
achievements as the greatest that 
medicine had to offer in 1934. 


Eight years ago, when the tall, sharp- 
featured German gave the Croonian 
Lecture before the Royal Society in 
London, he modestly outlined the be- 
ginning of his prize-winning work: 

“I hardly suppose that many of you 
have ... taken any particular interest 
in the early development of the common 
newt, my only subject of research for 
the greater part of my life ... I 
imagine it was... the conviction that 
the laws of development established for 
this low vertebrate hold true for all... 
animals.” Then Dr. Spemann launched 
into an explanation of his work. 


EXPERIMENTS: First he cracked a tiny 
egg containing a black salamander 
embryo, and another containing a 
Spotted salamander embryo. With a 
Superbly fine glass needle and a ioop 





of child’s hair, he cut tissue from one 
embryo and transplanted it on the 
other. Using two colors simplified 
watching the after development of the 
cells. 

Bits of tissue from some salamander 
parts almost immediately took on 
characteristics of their new host. Con- 
trariwise, other transplanted bits not 
only retained their own individuality 
but influenced surrounding cell life: 
For example, the German scientist pro- 
duced monsters with eyes growing in 
their bellies. 

Years of patient study along these 
lines led to the theory that all animals 
have an “organizing region’: Tissue 
from this area will retain its own 
characteristics in a new host and in- 
duce the growth of a secondary em- 
bryo. In other words, cells can be 
forced to grow wrong. From this dis- 
covery follows hope for more knowl- 
edge about cancer—which is a case of 
wrong growth of cells. 


SCIENTIST: The modest Nobel prize 
winner belongs to the pre-war school 
of meticulous German researchers. A 
fine teacher, he admires the friendly 
democracy between American students 
and professors, and—as far as the more 
formal European system permits—tries 
to simulate it in his own classes. 


Dr. Spemann was born June 27, 1869, 
in Stuttgart. He worked for his pub- 
lisher-father for a year before going 
off to serve his compulsory term in the 
army. That over, he spent another 
year in the publishing business, then 
studied medicine at Heidelburg, Munich 
and Wurzburg. 


From 1898 to 1908 he gave zoology 
lectures at Universities in Wurzburg 
and Rostock. The year the war broke, 
he was invited to take over the assist- 
ant director’s job at the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Institute for Biology in Berlin. 


In 1919 he went to his present research | 


job at Freiburg. 
Word that he had won the Nobel 


Prize made the doctor bubble excitedly | 
“What can I do with so | 
much money? I haven’t thought of the | 


last week: 


possibilities.” 


RESEARCH: Industrial Pilgrims | 


Visit the Shrines of Science 


Every working day American indus- 
try finds it worth while to spend nearly 
three-quarters of a million dollars on 
1,600 research laboratories. Last week 
56 bankers and business executives 
made a pilgrimage to seven of the larg- 
est of these laboratories. The National 
Research Council, organized by Presi- 
dent Wilson in 1916 to coordinate war- 
time scientific work, sponsored the trip 
—a six-day American Express Co, tour 
by boat, train, and bus. 

The group included such men as C. 8S. 
Robinson, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. vice president; John M. Wells, 
American Optical Co. secretary; Fred 
W. Shibley, Bankers Trust vice presi- 
dent; and Addis E. McKinstry, Inter- 
national Harvester Co. board member. 
They heard how other companies con- 
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verted research findings into good hard 
cash, and they picked up ideas for their 
own industries. Stops: 


SCHENECTADY: In General Electric’s 
House of Magic, which costs an annual 
$2,000,000, the junketers saw a mercury 
vapor lamp, the diameter of a lead pen- 
cil and 2 inches long. It produces 200 
candlepower—as much light as an or- 
dinary incandescent lamp 10 inches long 
and 5 inches in diameter. 

G-E engineers showed the visitors a 
sink garbage-chopper that grinds refuse 
so fine it will flow through an ordinary 
drain pipe; also a new magnetic alloy 
—aluminum, nickel, cobalt, and iron— 
that will lift 60 times its own weight. 


ROCHESTER: In Eastman Kodak Co.’s 
huge laboratory, Dr. C. E. K. Mees, re- 
search director, spoke bluntly: 

“The best person to decide what re- 
search work shall be done is the man 
who is doing the research. The next 
best is the head of the department. 
After that you leave the field of ‘best 
persons’ and meet increasingly worse 
groups. The first of these is the research 
director, who is probably wrong more 
than half the time. Then comes a com- 
mittee, which is wrong most of the time. 
Finally there is the committee of com- 
pany vice presidents, which is wrong all 
the time.” 

After giving this practical advice, he 
showed the executives about his baili- 
wick. For their wide-eyed gaze he dis- 
played a half-dozen research findings 
which have yet to be formally an- 
nounced: A method of fractionating cod 
liver oil in a vacuum-still to recover al- 
most pure Vitamins A and D; an X-ray 
machine fast enough to catch the heart 
in the middle of a beat; and a method of 
developing a new film by passing a hot 
flatiron over it. 


AKRON: In B. F. Goodrich’s Akron 
laboratory, Harry E. Waner explained 
the airplane wing de-icer which trans- 
port companies have experimented with 
for two years. The visitors saw a re- 
frigerated wind tunnel where the re- 
searcher iced wings of model planes. 

Goodrich experimenters knew that ice 
formed first on the leading edges of 
plane wings. So they devised a hollow 
rubber tube to fit this space. An air 
compressor apparatus alternately in- 
flates and deflates the tube. Ice crys- 
tals break up and blow away instead 
of growing back onto wing surfaces. 


OTHER Stops: In Pittsburgh the trav- 
elers looked in at Andrew Mellon’s In- 
stitute for Industrial Research where 
any manufacturer may rent space, ap- 
paratus and technical men to help solve 
his problems. 

Then they motored out to Harmar- 
ville, Pa., to watch Gulf Refining en- 
gineers set off dynamite blasts that sent 
jarring vibrations on underground ex- 
ploring trips. The Gulf men told how 
photographic reproductions of these 
waves would accurately locate oil one 
time in twenty. Old wildcatting meth- 
ods struck but once in a thousand. 

Crammed with these and other facts, 
the bankers and industrialists returned 
to New York Friday to saunter through 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


SCREEN: A New D’ Artagnan, But 
Not in the Fairbanks Manner 








“The Three Musketeers” arrived with 
sound last week in their fourth venture 
into celluloid. RKO sponsored them 
this time, and cast Walter Abel for the 
part of d’Artagnan. 

In his first talking film, the depend- 
able stage actor suffers in comparison 
with the bombastic d’Artagnan of 
Douglas Fairbanks’s 1921 _ version. 
Where Fairbanks bounced, Abel gal- 
umphed. And where the athletic actor 
leaped, the new star took heavy steps. 
Abel explained: “I’m not making any 
attempt to portray the role as Douglas 
Fairbanks did when he made his... 
silent version. I’m playing it as close 
as possible to the character Dumas 
described in his novel: The boy from 
the country who went to town and 
made good.’”’ He does just that. 

The picture starts slowly with 
d’Artagnan leaving home on a sway- 
backed horse to join the musketeers in 
Paris. As soon as he meets the three 
lustiest members of the King’s guard 
—Athos, Porthos, and Aramis (Paul 
Lukas, Moroni Olsen, Onslow Stevens) 
—the film gets its second wind, and 
moves rapidly thereafter. 

Court intrigue introduces him to 





CURRENT SHOWS 





STAGE 

EDEN END (Milton Shubert): J. B. Priestley 
drops novel writing for the stage again, 
and shows he's a good novelist. His et 
story of English country folk tells 
family—widower, son and daughter—whos 
uninteresting lives are briefly interrupted 
by the return of another daughter (Estelle 
Winwood), a roving actress. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR MURDER (William Har 
ris Jr.): A girl brat and a boy brat att 
to thwart the marriage of their mothe 
(Jessie Royce Landis). When their rude 
ness and tantrums fail, they get their 
father-to-be (Myron McCormick), drunk 
and bundle him into a plane starting on an 
endurance flight. A good idea that doesn't 
come off. 

MULATTO (Martin Jones): The Negro poet 
Langston Hughes, has written a sincere 
but confused play on miscegenation. Rose 
McClendon gives a sensitive portraya 
the Negro housekeeper whose illegiti 
children are fathered by her employ: ' 


wealthy widower (Stuart Beebe). 
GOOD MEN AND TRUE (Frank Merlin): The 


murderer. A _ girl with a broken he 
(Martha Sleeper) falls in love with a youn 
philosopher (Eliot Cabot). She jumps fro 
a window; he is blamed for her death. 


producer and Brian Marlow wrestled with 
a good idea but it threw them. They tried 
to tell the story of a jury—seven men and 
five women—deliberating the fate of 4 

rt 


SCREEN 

A FEATHER IN HER HAT (Columbia): A 
tender story of an English shopkeeper 
(Pauline Lord) who struggles to give her 
son (Louis Hayward) advantages in spite 
of his lowly birth. The film is definitely 
sentimental, yet many amusing touches 
lift it above the maudlin. Splendid acting 
includes performances by Basil Rathbone, 
who teaches the boy to be a gentleman 
and Billie Burke as a nitwit actress. 

TRANSATLANTIC TUNNEL (Gaumont-Brit 
ish): A thrilling melodrama in the Jules 
Verne manner. Unscrupulous financiers 
struggle for control of a railroad tunne! to 
connect England with the United States 
Obvious propaganda for strengthening the 
bonds of friendship between the two coun- 
tries, shot against realistic backgrounds. 
Richard Dix, Leslie Banks, and Madge 
Evans head a cast in which George Arliss 
and Walter Huston play bits. 
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Constance (Heather Angel), lady-in- 
waiting to Queen Anne (Rosamond 
Pinchot), against whom plots center. 
p’Artagnan and his three adventurous 
friends save the Queen from disgrace 
after a series of exciting escapades, in- 
cluding the schemes of Lady de Winter 
(Margot Grahame). 

Four people connected with the pic- 
ture are old hands at “The Three 
Musketeers”: Mary MacLaren as a 
lady-in-waiting to Queen Anne played 
the Queen in the Fairbanks picture; 
Lumsden Hare does Captain de Treville 
for the fourth time (twice on the 
stage) ; Nigel de Brulier plays Richelieu 
as he did for Fairbanks; and Doran 
Cox, assistant director, also assisted in 
the earlier films. 


‘RENDEZVOUS’: MGM’s Successful For- 


mula Produces a Colorful Concoction 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer — like many 
successful short story writers—believe 
that once they find a successful plot it 
can stand repetition. The film company 
found a good formula for suave William 
Powell in “The Thin Man”: comedy, 
nonsensical chit-chat, mystery, and un- 
sentimental romance. It successfully 
repeats the combination for the same 
star in ‘““Rendezvous.” 

From Major Herbert O. Yardley’s ex- 
citing book, “American Black Cham- 
ber,” the adapters took some of the 
lurid details of espionage systems dur- 
ing the World War and added some 
fluff. Interrupted war messages, stolen 
state secrets, coded enemy plans, hidden 
wireless stations, and other parapher- 
nalia never quite straighten themselves 
out in the plot—a code-book for audi- 
ences would have helped. But the pic- 
ture moves so gaily, little plot dis- 
crepancies seem unimportant. 

Powell romps through a part that 
suits his nonchalant acting capabilities 
perfectly. Rosalind Russell plays her 
first leading part, showing a fine gift 
for comedy. But the fact that she looks 
like Myrna Loy and plays a typical 
Loy part brought out the usual odious 
comparisons from critics. 
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‘OLD JULES’: Prize Biography 
Is a List of Panhandle Fights 


OLD JULES. By Mari Sandoz. 424 pages, 110,- 
000 words, illustrations, Little, Brown, Bos- 
ton. $3. 


Ten years ago, when Mari Sandoz 
was working and starving her way 
through the University of Nebraska, 


she won honorable mention in an inter- |; 


collegiate short story contest. Her 
father, Old Jules, read an announce- 
ment of the award in his local paper, 
300 miles away. He sent her a one-line 
comment: “You know I consider artists 
and writers the maggots of society.” 

She had often thought of writing a 
book about him; his backhanded ac- 
knowledgment whetted her, ambition. 
It “became a duty” with his death-bed 
request that she chronicle his achieve- 
ments “as a locator, a builder of com- 
munities, a bringer of fruit to the Pan- 
handle.” 


She has done the job up brown. | 


Her stark, lively report on life in the 
Sandhill district takes the bloom off 
the romantic pioneer legend, but her 
human portrait breathes life. The man- 
uscript won this year’s $5,000 Atlantic 
Non-Fiction Prize. 


FRONTIER: Old Jules’s biography is a | 


list of fights. A financial quarrel with 
his Swiss father spurred him from 


Zurich to Nebraska in 1884. Within a | 


week of his arrival he saw a man shot 
in a barroom by vigilantes. By the 
time he had built a “dugout” on his 
homestead claim, he knew he was in 
for a lifelong war against the cattle- 
men who wanted to range the country. 

Domestic bliss was rare then in the 
Panhandle. During a couple of seasons, 
“two men and a woman were sent to the 
insane asylum on the first passenger 
East. Down at the edge of the hills a 
mother of three hung herself ... Up 


on the breaks of Pepper Creek a man | 


ran away with his neighbor’s wife, tak- 
ing his five children and her six.” 


Old Jules himself had wife-trouble. | 


In Nebraska, he said, a man had to 


“marry anything that got off the train.” | 


He tried four. The first he deserted 
because she would not obey him; the 
second stayed long enough to dodge 
bullets in a cattle-feud, but finally hiked 


to town for a divorce; the third, a pretty | 


Swiss importation, stood only two 
weeks of marital drudgery before run- 
ning off with a neighbor. 


GoveERNEss: At one point, Jules got 


so desperate that he asked his Aunt | 


Jeanne, then Franklin D. Roosevelt’s | 


governess, to recommend a likely mate. 
Jeanne answered affectionately, send- 
ing a picture of her youthful charge— 
but said she knew of no Swiss girls 
available near Hyde Park. 

Mary, the author’s mother, married 
him in 1895. Unlike her predecessors, 
she stuck. She tended the game traps 
while he slept, lost her looks with the 
birth of six children in quick succession, 
and once, after he had struck her with 
a wire whip, tried to poison herself. 

Little Mari, favorite daughter, first 
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tasted Old Jules’s wrath at the age of 
three months. She was sick; in the 
middle of the night her cries disturbed 
the bearded homesteader. He whipped 
her “until she lay blue and trembling 
as a terrorized small animal.” 

Years later, he almost killed her for 
knocking his gun aside as he tried to 
shoot a pair of harmless neighbors. 

But Jules Sandoz, “The Burbank of 
The Sandhills,” respected the girl who 
showed so much courage. 

“There is nobody to carry on my 
work,” he said in 1925 when he knew 
that his farming days were over. “If 
the Marie was a man she might—as a 
woman she is not worth a damn.” 


Sources: Mari got most of the ma- 
terial for this book at first hand. Fright- 
ened and shy, she listened to her father 
when she went hunting with him, and 
at night she used to cower behind the 
kitchen stove while he and other set- 
tlers boasted of their exploits. After his 
death, she checked her memories 
against Nebraska historical archives. 

Little, Brown didn’t know this when 
they read the startling story last 
Spring: They suspected that parts or 
all of it might be pure imagination. 
Not until the dynamic, thin-faced au- 
thor showed up in Boston with docu- 
mentary evidence would they give her 
the prize money. 

Twenty years ago, as a 16-year-old 
with red braids down her back and a 
pink gingham dress, she obtained her 
first job, teaching in country schools. 
She spent four years at the University 
of Nebraska, but had to forego a de- 
gree because she had entered without 
a high school certificate. Afterward 
she became associate editor of the Ne- 
braska History Magazine. 

With the moral and financial support 
of the $5,000 award, she now plans a 
career devoted to fiction. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Some Strong 
Medicine for the Complacent 


SOME AMERICAN PEOPLE. By Erskine Cald- 
well. 266 pages, 417,000 words. McBride, 
New York. $2. 


In clipped, bitter prose the author of 
“Tobacco Road” depicts social sore spots 
investigated during a year's tour of the 
United States. Part 1, personal sketches 
of strikers, starving farmers, prosti- 
tutes, dump-pickers. Part 2, a diatribe 
against the so-called “industrial slav- 
ery” of Detroit. Part 3, lean living 
among Southern tenant farmers. Good 
medicine for the complacent. 


BEAUMARCHAIS, ADVENTURER 
CENTURY OF WOMEN. By Paul Fri- 
schauer. 303 pages, 99,000 words. Illustra- 
tions, Bibliography, Index. Viking, New 
York. $3.50. 


Pierre-Augustin Caron, called de 
Beaumarchais, son of an 18th century 
watchmaker, was a completely unscru- 
pulous rogue. Though he wrote plays, 
among them “The Barber of Seville,” 
that was only a pastime. His real in- 
terest lay in his career as a bogus aris- 
tocrat, courtier, libertine, suspected 
murderer, financier, forger, blackmailer, 


IN THE 


Mari Sandoz: The Publishers 
Said No Jules, No Prize 


pamphleteer and secret agent. These 
multifarious activities provide Paul 
Frischauer, Viennese biographer of 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, with more ma- 
terial than he can handle. The result 
is a lively but confusing biography. 


HANDS. By Charles G. Norris. 546 pages, 230,- 
000 words. Farrar and Rinehart, New York. 
$2.50. 


The moralist Charles G. Norris traces 
the history of a California family 
through three generations, from shirt- 
sleeves to shirtsleeves. He concludes 
that only the first and last—tthe pioneers 
and laborers—achieved real happiness, 
and so points a moral: 

“Work! That’s our salvation. 
will set us on the right road again. 

In_ spite of the naivete of this hack- 
neyed panacea, Norris has told an in- 
teresting, human story. 


LAND OF THE FREE. By Herbert Agar. 288 
pages, 88,000 words. Index, Illustrations. 
Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. $3.50 


A year ago Herbert Agar won the 
Pulitzer Prize with “The People’s 
Choice,” a brief, opinionated appraisal 
of all the Presidents of the United 
States. This Fall the journalist, poet, 
lecturer, and former diplomat provides 
glib instruction for citizens who would 
like to keep the traditional American 
capitalistic system but get rid of the 
risks involved. The way to do this, he 
announces, is for farmers to revert to 
the small, home-sustaining acreages of 
1800, and for big industrialists to split 
up their plants into closely owned units. 

The appendix—containing sixteen 
Public Works Art Project paintings of 
America—is the most instructive part 
of the book. 
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WELL Born: Mrs. Alton Jordon of 
Near Gulf, N. C., went to the well to 
draw some water, but fainted and fel] 
in. Before her husband pulled her to 
the surface again, Mrs. Jordon gave 
birth to a 7-pound son. 


SERVICE: Willie Silverstein, manager 
of an Atlanta, Ga., cleaning establish- 
ment, has a new wrinkle: With each 
pressed suit goes a rain check; if it 
rains within 24 hours after the suit is 
delivered, it gets re-pressed free. 

BLowouT: In Detroit, James Mc- 
Guire’s phone rang at 1A. M. “How 
are you?” asked someone. “All right,” 
answered McGuire. “Well, you won't 
be feeling so good in a little while.” 
Soon a bomb exploded in a garage back 
of his house. Again the telephone: 
“How are you feeling now?” “T feel all 
right,” repeated McGuire. Later he 
told police: “The garage doesn’t be- 
long to me anyhow.” 

ILLEGAL: A Des Moines, Iowa, wait- 
ress told some diners the whisky bottle 
they had at the table was illegal. The 
diners: R. N. Cowin of the State Liquor 
Board, Liquor Chairman Bernard Man- 
ly, and two State Supreme Court 
Justices. In the bottle: maple syrup. 

TuRNABOUT: In the Atlanta, Ga., po- 
lice line-up, H. J. Willis was too con- 
fused to pick out the two men he 
accused of attempted robbery. So 
officers put Willis in the line with four 
others, brought in the two suspects, 
and asked them to select their victim: 
Both chose Willis. 

CHAIN LIGHTNING: In New Castle, Pa., 
last week Joseph Frengel’s house 
caught fire: An auto struck a pole that 
carried high-tension wires that fell 
across the house wires that short- 
circuited the house system that over- 
heated an electric iron that ignited an 
ironing board that set fire to the house. 

Heute: “Don’t jump from that win- 
dow. Go over there to the fire escape,” 
Harry Rey, Jersey City, N. J., lawyer, 
cautioned a burglar in his apartment. 
The burglar did—and got away. 

Catnip: Mr. H. S. Briscoe of Los An- 
geles had a wife. His wife had a cat. 
The cat, he says, had fleas, and the 
fleas bit his mother. Now Mr. Briscoe 
has a divorce. 

Gorinc Up: In the new administration 
building being built for the Bata Shoe 
Co. in Zlin, Czechoslovakia, the man- 
ager’s office will be an elevator. At 
the press of a button he and his desk 
can be at any floor where he’s needed. 

LENIENT: Municipal Judge J. E. Mer- 
shon of Des Moines, Iowa, got a sum- 
mons for double parking. He tried his 
own case and fined himself $1, “ 
minimum penalty. 
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